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Hotes, 
Aipa: ITS DERIVATION. 

In Liddell and Scott’s ‘Greek Lexicon’ 
aiza and its derivatives number some one 
hundred and five words, without reckoning 
compounds entered under prefixes other than 
aiz-. Of the remaining terms 
accounts for six, aizacia for three ; and there 
are three isolated words, viz., aipowdrys, “a 
Samian stone used in burnishing gold, ” aipos 
= Spupss, and aipwv “=daipwv, darjpovr, skil 
ful,” which has also the meaning of “ bloody.” 
The two meanings ‘ bloody” and “ skilful” 
are more likely to have had an identical 
origin than that there should have been two 
different words of identical sound and form. 
As aiuvAeos has the meaning of “ flattering,” 
“ wheedling,” “wily,” used mostly of words, 


it also is gr age’ to be classed with the} 


majority of the other ainz- forms, and may 


ossibly be equated with English “say. 


‘his leaves only two isolated forms: the | 


name of the Samian stone used i in burnishing 
gold, and ainds = dpupes, a‘ ‘cop ice,” “ brush- 
wood,” from dpi ‘tear,’ hinting at 
a connexion with aizacia. Samos, according 
to Strabo, meant a height; an adjectival 


414). 


| form owa.os gives us Samia, where there was 
a famous temple of the Samian Poseidon. 
odjca yields without any violation 
‘or torturing of Greek phonetic laws. He- 
| monia, the ancient name of Thessaly, and the 
Thracian Hzemus are, 1 venture to suggest, 
|of the same derivation. It is well known 
that promontories, rocky islands, and beet- 
ling crags overhanging streams have been 
seats of ancient cults,and in many cases bear 
names signifying * blood.” Thus we have the 
Iles Sanguinaires, off Corsica ; Gower (qiviar, 
an old Welsh word meaning “blood ”), near 
Swansea ; and the Bloody Foreland (ence na 
Jola), in the Mac Sweeny country in Donegal. 
The supersession, in Greek mythology, of 
the Mediterranean god Poseidon by Olym- 
pian Zeus is apparently an idealized repre- 
sentation of the subjugation of the Medi- 
terranean race by Northern tribes. Some of 
these tribes, Phrygian and Cimmerian, are 
found in the Troad ; and accordingly Posei- 
don and his sister Hera are the implacable 
foes of Troy in Greek story, while Zeus is 
either friendly or neutral. In the usual way 
a marriage is arranged between the intruding 
conqueror and the sister of the conquered 
monarch—such an alliance as Napoleon con- 
tracted with Marie Louise of Austria. The 
“Samian” epithet of the defeated god loses 
most of its sacred connotation, and is de- 
graded into the simple meaning of blood— 
senguis in Italy and aiva in Hellas. By way 
of compensation the conquerors’ word for 
blood, ichorv, acquires a mystic or sacred 
meaning —like the “blue blood” of the 
Spanish hidalgo—and loses its simple signi- 
ficance (Lat. vigor, vigeo, veges, veget-: W. 
|gwaed, blood). Another term, seems 
to have been treated in a similar way. It 
means “drink at a banquet,” and is con- 
nected with Lat. necto, nerum, Neptune ; 
Irish Necht, nasadh, feast, I bind; 
W. neithior, a wedding feast. The Neptu- 
nalia took place in the latter part of July, 
much about the same time as the Irish 
Lugnasad, “the great feast for Lug mac 
|Ethlenn for his entertainment after the 
battle of Mag Tured ; for this was his wed- 
|ding of the kingship, since the Tuatha Dé 
| Danann made the aforesaid Lug king after 
the death of Nuada” (quoted from one of the 
| Ashburnham MSS. in Rhys’s ‘Celt. Myth.,’ 
Nuada Necht is connected by Prof. 
thys with Neptune and “the world of 
waters.” All this reminds one of the famous 
victory gained by the Venetians over the 
Ghibellines in 1177, and the way in which 
Pope Alexander III. showed his gratitude by 
presenting the Doge with a ring wherewith to 
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wed the Adriatic. We ro | be quite sure that 
the idea was not invented for that occasion. 
The one outstanding fact about the Latin 
Neptunalia is that of feasting: “The eta 
used to build huts of branches and foliage 
(umbre), in which they probably feasted, 
drank, and amused themselves.” (Cf. Horace, 
‘Carm.,’ iii. 28 Nor are the Consualia, 
solemnized on 21 August, to be dissociated 
from the Neptunalia, for it was at their 


first celebration that, according to the story, | 


the Sabine maidens were carried off. 


Necht is the Irish Neptune, then Consus | 


is Conn the Hundred-Fighter, who, after 
ascending a mound, happened to tread on a 
stone, which thereupon screamed all over the 
land. This was followed by a thick fog, out 
of which rode a fairy prince, who led Conn 
away to his residence to be informed of the 


future history of Ireland. The stone is no} 


other than the Stone of Fal, afterwards 
removed to Scone, and thence, we are told, 
to Westminster Abbey (see Rhys, op. cit ). 

A very curious thing about the Latin term 
nerum or verus is the apparently deliberate 
avoidance of applying it to marriage, except 
by implication. This isquite in accordance with 
the hints as to marriage by capture that we 
find in the rape of the Sabine women, and the 
lifting the new-made bride over her husband’s 
threshold to the accompaniment of the cry 
“Talassio ! I have elsewhere (Academy, 
21 December, 1895) given an account of the 
survival in Carmarthenshire, well on into 
the last century, of undoubted traces of 
marriage by capture. I will now add an 
illustration from the same locality of Virgil's 
sparge, marite, nuces. On the Shrewsbury- 
Swansea railway line, between Pantyffynon 
and Pontardulais, the traveller te Swansea 
will see on the hill to the right Llanedy 
Church. In the early part of last century 
they had there at marriages a custom of 
throwing nuts, apples, &c., at the parson 
during the ceremony, and the easy-going 
clergyman would take no other notice of it 
than brushing these missiles off the open 
page of his prayer-book. But a young curate 
named Morris, afterwards vicar of Llanelly, 
where his physical help was in great request 
at elections and other lively proceedings, put 
a sudden and final stop to such interruptions. 
At the first marriage that he celebrated, on 
being struck by some nuts, he looked up, 
marked a prominent offender, closed his book, 
jumped over the chancel-rails, seized the man, 
and flung him neck and —_ right through 
one of the windows. The culprit was dashed 
against a tombstone, and had two or three 
ribs broken. Such was the story I heard 
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| 
when a boy, exaggerated no doubt, but at 
all events conclusive as to the existence of 
the old custom. 
In another note I propose to deal with the 
Latin term akin to aiua, namely sanguis. 
J. P. Owen. 


Bex Jonsox, Gasriet Harvey, AND 
Nasur. (See 9" S. xi. 201, 281, 343, 501; xii. 
161, 263, 342, 403.)—Gabriel Harvey opens his 
“wittie familiar Letters touching the Earth- 
quake” with a passage as follows :— 

*“*I will report you a prettie conceited discourse 
onean no longer agoe than yesternight in a Centle- 
man’s house here in Essex. Where being in the 
| company of certaine courteous (ientlemen, and 
| those two Gentlewomen, it was my chance to be 

well occupyed, I warrant you.”—Grosart, i. 40, 41. 

| These “familiar Letters” created a great 
}uproar. Nashe constantly attacks them as 
either “ Letters” or ‘* Epistles,” always 
familiar. See Nashe (Grosart), ii. 184, 235, 
| 244; iii. 117, &e. In the folio ‘Every Man 
in his Humour,’ L ii. (8b), “ familiar Epistles” 
is so printed in italics—probably an ciusien. 

But the conceited introductory words were 
immediately seized on by (Greene and ?) 
Nashe. See i. 8, ‘Epistle to Anatomie of 
Absurditie,’ 1589 :— 

“Not long since lighting in company with manie 
extraordinarie gentlemen......it was my chance...... 
to move divers questions,” &c. 

And in ‘ Cynthia’s Revels,’ IV. i. (178a), Amor- 
phus says :— 

‘“* Upon a time, going to take leave of the emperor 
....-besides intinite more of inferior persons, as 
counts and others, it was my chance to wait,” Xc. 

I have seen several other parallels between 
Amorphus and Harvey since writing the 
notes referred to above. H. C. Harr. 


“ Puasis In Jonnson.—Here is a notable 
instance both of Johnson’s wonderful memory 
and of his carelessness in quotation. He 
explains phasis, “the appearance exhibited 
| by any body, as the changes of the moon,” 
'and for example gives :— 

He o’er the seas shall Love or Fame pursue, 

And other months, another Phasis view ; 

Fixt to the rudder, he shall boldly steer, 

And pass the rocks which Tiphys used to fear. 
Creech. 

The passage is from Creech’s translation 
of Manilius, ‘Astronomica,’ bk. v. :— 

—— atque alios menses aliumque videre 

Phasin, et in cautes Tiphyn superare timentem. 

Creech annotates, “7'iphys, pilot to the 
Argonauts. Phasis, a river of Iolchos, whither 
Jason with the Argonauts first sailed.” John- 
son very probably, as so often, quoted from 


memory, and was doubtless led into his. 
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explanation by “alios menses.” But beyond 
question Creech explained correctly. We 
shall scarcely assign to Manilius the false 
quantity of Gk. dors, put into Lat. Phasis. 
Moreover it does not appear that the Greek 
word was ever applied to lunar changes. 

C. B. Mount. 


Riuarp MarsHatt: Morren.—The | 


*D.N.B..’ xxxvi. 269, states of Richard Mar- | 
tial (or Marshall) that he *‘ died, presumably 
in prison, some time in 1563.” In this it 
follows Strype, *Ann.,’ i. ii. 49. 

The ‘D.N.B.,’ xxxix. 170, also says that from 
the year 1561 nothing is known of John Mor- 
ren (Murren, Morwen, Moring, or Morven). | 

In both these statements the ‘ D.N.B.’ is in | 
error. On 21 February, 1567.8, the queen 
wrote to the Sheriff of Lancaster to appre- 
hend and commit various deprived priests, 
and among them “ Murrey, chaplen to Boner, 
late Bushop of London,” and ** Marshall, ones 
Deane of Christchurch in Oxford” (‘S. P. 
Dom., Eliz., xlvi. 32) On 31 July and 


t October, 1568 (Gillow, v. 62, 63), John 
Molineux confessed that 
“Vawse, Murren, M’shall, Peele, Ashbrooke. 


Priests, have been at his house, and there have 
been enterteyned for a night or two or a meale or 
two, some win the space of iii yeres, some w"in 
the space of theis two_yeres now last past, and 
some sithence.”—* S. P. Dom., Eliz.,’ xlviii. 36, ix. 
Cf. Chetham Society, N.S., vol. iv. pp. xlviii-xlix. 


At that date, then, all parties regarded 
both Marshall and Morren as alive, and if 
Marshall's recantation printed by Strype is 
genuine he must have repented of it. John 
Morren was alive and imprisoned in Salford 


Fleet in 1584 (cf. ‘S. P. Dom., Eliz.,’ clxvii. 40), | 


**condemned according to the statute for xii 
monethes absence.” 
Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 

Tuomas Knaceos.—There is a brief notice 
of this person in 2” 8. ii. 70, with a reference 
to the list of his thirty-one single sermons in 
Watt's ‘ Bibliotheca.” He was of Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, B.A. 1679, M.A. 1683. 
On 2 December, 1687, he was appointed 
afternoon lecturer at All Hallows, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, at a salary of 70/. His sermon 
preached in that church on the Fast Day, 
19 June, 1689, was printed. On 5 November, 
1693, he preached before the Lord Mayor and 
Aldermen of London at Bow Church, and in 
the printed copy he is described as chaplain 
to Ford, Lord Grey. His sermon at All- 
hallows on the Thanksgiving Day, 16 April, 
1696, was also printed. His patron, Lord 
Grey, had now become Ford, Earl of Tanker- 
vile. Knaggs quarrelled with Dr. Atherton, 
“a strong passive-obedience man,” and left 


Newcastle for St. Giles’s-in-the-Fields. His 
successor at Allhallows was appointed 21 
September, 1697, at a salary of 80/. 
‘Memoirs of Ambrose Barnes,’ Surtees Soc.. 
vol. 1. pp. 145, 431, 436, 444, 446-7. He also 
printed, in 1697, an Assize Sermon which he 
preached at St. Edmund’s Bury in Suffolk. 
23 March, 1696/7. In 1710 he further printed 


See 


|}a Fast Day sermon preached at St. Giles’s, 


15 March, 1709.10, on Proverbs iii. 5, 6. In 
this he is described as chaplain to Fulk, Lord 
Brooke. Another sermon against self-murder, 
on 1 Kings xix. 4, was printed in 1708. He died 
12 May, 1724 (Musgrave’s ‘ Obituary ’). 


BotrLe Tree.—In the new edition of Yule 
and Burnell’s * Hobson-Jobson’ two sugges- 
tions are made regarding this tree, either 
that it is the baobab (Adansonia digitata) or 
the babool (Acacia arabica). The word, so 
far, has been found only in a quotation from 
the late Mr. Aberigh Mackay’s ‘Ali Baba.’ 
The question has now been finally settled in 
a communication kindly sent to me by Mr. 
C. 8. Bayley, Resident at Indore. He writes : 

* There can, I think, be no doubt that the tree 
meant is the Adansonia. Ali Baba was, as you of 
course know, Principal of the Rajkumar College 
here. There is one large baobab in the compound 
of the college, another in that of the First Assistant 
to the Agent of the Giovernor-Cieneral. Both are 
very striking trees, and the sight of the prisoner on 
extra- mural labour peacefully slumbering under 
these must have been quite familiar. The haobab 
(known to natives as the Khorasani Imli) is rare 
here, but there is a splendid grove of them near 
Mandu (planted by the Muhammadan kings), 
whence doubtless these two were brought. The 
bottle nests of the baya are found, but they are 
scarcely common enough to give a name in these 
parts to the babool.” 

W. Crooke. 

Ripinc THE Brack Ram.—I have found 
this English local custom mentioned in a 
book written by J. von Csaplovics, a Hun- 
garian author, and published in 1842, en- 
titled ‘England und Ungern.’ His source 
was, no doubt, an illustrated broadside, 
printed for J. (but quere Isaac) Pitts, of 
Great Andrew Street, Seven Dials. There is 
no date on the sheet, but all the gentlemen in 
the picture wear wigs and knee-breeches. A 
copy of the broadside is in the British 
Museum (press-mark 11621, K. 4, No. 168), 
and, as the text is not very long, I may 
perhaps quote it in extenso :— 

(Title) ‘A humorous representation of the droll 
custom of Riding the Black Ram at East and West 
Enborne.” 

*“ At East and West Enborne, in the county of 
Berks, if a customary tenant die, the widow shall 
have what the law calls her Free-Bench in hall {sic} 
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his copyhold lands, dum sola ef casta Juerit, that is 
while she lives single and chaste ; but if she com- 
mits incontinency, she forfeits her estate ; yet if she 
will come into court riding backward upon a black 
ram with his tail in her hand and say the words 
following, the steward is bound by the custom to 
1dmit her to her Free-Bench :— 

Here I am, 

Riding upon a Black Ram 

Like a wh..e as lam: 

And for my crincum-crancum 

Have lost my bincum-bancum ; 

And, for my tail’s game, 

Have done this worldly shame: 

Therefore, I pray you, Mr. Steward, 

Let me have my land again. 
It is evident that the lady had to sit astride 
on the ram in masculine fashion, and not as 


she is represented in the picture. - 
L. L. K. 


Spanisu Fotk-Lore. — In an interesting 
political conversation reported in the //eru/do | 
le Madrid, 28 August, the following saying is 
quoted as current among Asturian farmers: | 
“Dios y el cucho pueden mucho, pero sobre | 
todoelcucho” (“God and manure cando great | 
things, especially manure”). This resembles | 
the famous Cromwellian “Trust in God and 
keep your powder dry.” When a labourer | 
meets a cow on his road he salutes her with 
* Aviidela Dios !” (“God help her!”) He dare | 
not omit this, for fear of personal misfortune. 

Francis P. MARCHANT. 
Brixton Hill. 


Evecure.—The etymology of cuchre is_un- | 
known. A guess is hazarded in the ‘ H.E.D. 
which is not very convincing. In a book 
upon card-playing, by the Rev. E. 8. Taylor, 
at p. 451, we are, at any rate, told how the| 
game arose: “The game of euchre, ewka, or 
youka (for it is variously spelt), largely 
layed by the rowdies, is simply éearté.” This 

eing so, it really does not seem a very wild 
guess that eusa was a pronunciation adopted 
xy “the rowdies” of écar-, which is merely 
éearté with the last syllable dropped. They 
were not very strong in French. 

Wa rer W. SKEAT. 

as INsTRUMENT OF PUNISH- | 
mENT.—Col. Clifford Walton, in his ‘ History 
of the British Army,’ p. 572, says :— 

“Grose tells us of another corporal punishment, 
of which. however, I have not yet succeeded in find- 
ing mention elsewhere ; but as he speaks of it as of a 
certainty......1 quote his account: ‘In garrisons | 
where martial law prevails, the followers of an army | 
are liable to military punishments; one formerly | 
very common for trifling offences committed by | 
petit sutlers, jews, brawling women, and such like | 
persons, was the whirligig; this was a kind of 


circular wooden cage which turned on a pivot ; and | 
when set in motion, whirled round with such an | 


amazing velocity that the delinquent became ex- 
tremely sick, and commonly emptied his or her 
body through every aperture.’ ” 

Grose does not specify any particular 
whirligig, but I think he must have had in 
mind the one at Gibraltar. Drinkwater’s 
‘History of the Siege’ was published in 1785, 
and the volume of Grose’s ‘ Military Antiqui- 
ties’ in which the above-quoted passage occurs 
was published in 1788. Moreover, the men- 
tion of “jews” in connexion with a garrison 
where martial law prevails is noteworthy. 
At p. 53 in the first edition of his work, 
Drinkwater says that 
“about 300 Jews and Genoese were employed in 
levelling heaps of sand, near the gardens, on the 
neutral ground...... the picquets of the garrison 
were ready, on the rll parade, to support these 
parties in case they had been molested © 
and at p. 179 he writes of 
‘“*the whirligig, a machine erected at the bottom of 
the Girand parade, for the punishment of scolding 
women, or others guilty of trifling misdemeanours.” 

The whirligig had perpendicular bars a few 
inches apart. It was not a military punish- 
ment, that is to say, soldiers were not liable 
to it; but nodoubt their wives were. Ancell, 
in his ‘ Journal of the Siege,’ makes no men- 
tion of the whirligig. W. S. 


A Woxperrvt View.—In ‘World Pictures,’ 
by Dorothy Menpes, a pleasantly written and 
copiously illustrated book, there occurs the 
following passage (p. 103) :— 

** Presently we came up on to a flat terrace, and 
there, rolling far below us, lay distant Naples with 
its clustering white houses glistening in the sun, 


| and the blue Adriatic beyond.’ 


For the benefit of those who have never 
been to Naples I may point out that the 
Adriatic is ninety miles away at least, and 
on the other side of the formidable range of 
the Apennines. T. P. ArMsTRONG. 


Butt Rrves 1x Devonsuire.— At Cul- 
lompton there are two very wide open spaces, 
one at the higher and the other at the lower 
end of the town, known as the Higher and 
Lower Bull Rings. In the Higher Bull Ring 
the monthly cattle market is held. A fair is 
also held have on the first Wednesdays in 
May and November. Cullompton was one 
of the manors given to the Abbey of Buck- 
land bv Isabella de Fortibus. A further 
grant of market and fair was made to that 


fraternity in 1317. A. J. Davy. 
Torquay. 
GRENADIER GuaRDs.—In the (Guzefte of 


29 July, 1815, it isannounced that the Regent 
had approved of the Ist Regiment of Foot 
Guards being styled the First or Grenadier 


‘ 
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Regiment, “in commemoration of their having 
defeated the Grenadiers of the French Im- 
perial Guard upon this memorable occasion ~ 
(Waterloo). This, no doubt, is ancient history 
to military men, but to those who imagine 
the * British Grenadiers” to be coeval with 
the British army it may be news to learn 
when the appellation was conferred, and for 
what reason. In the life of Lord Seaton 
(pp. 215-37), just published, it is stated that 
the critical assault upon Napoleon’s Old 
Guard, which determined the battle for the 
allies, was Colborne’s flank attack with the 
52nd — but that is another matter. In the 
official ‘Army List’ for 1813 the brigade 
appears as Ist Regiment of Foot Cuards, 
Culiewens Regiment of Foot Guards, and 
3rd Regiment of Foot Guards. 
Puitie Norra. 


THe ScHoot-Boarp System.—The follow- 
ing paragraph, which appeared in the .J/an- 
chester Guardian of 29 September, may need 
supplementing, in order to make it a complete 
record :— 

** At the final meeting of the Derby Schoo. Board, 
prior to its extinction under the new Act, which 
took place yesterday, it was stated that the chair- 
man (Sir thomas Roe, M.P.) and vice-chairman 
(the Rev. Monsignor M*Kenna) had been members 
ever since its formation thirty-three years ago. 
During the same period there had only been one 


clerk (Mr. William Cooper). It is claimed that no | 


other Schoo] Board which has been in existence for 
so long a period can boast of sucha record. Since 
1877 there has only been one contested election, 
that of 

POLITICIAN. 


WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


Mapame pe Cuarrikre’s ‘Le Nosie.’— 
The first literary production of the celebrated 
Madame de Charriére (née Van Tuyll) con- 
sisted of a short story entitled ‘Le Noble.’ 
The work is a satire levelled against the 
aristocracy of the day, and was published 
anonymously before her marriage. A first 
edition appeared in Amsterdam in 1763; a 
second was issued in London in 1770. Even- 
tually, in the year 1787, ‘Le Noble’ was 
included in a selection of tales by various 
authors which was published in six volumes 
under the title of ‘ Bibliothéque Choisie de 
Contes, de Facéties et de Bons Mots’ (Paris, 
1786, and following years). It appears im- 
possible to trace either the Dutch or Eng- 


lish edition. They are not to be found in 
the libraries of Holland, the Bibliothéque 
Nationale de Paris, or the British Museum. 
Can any one give any ingermation as to 
where they are to be found? I am engaged 
in writing on the life and works of Madame 
de Charri¢re. Puitrere Gopet, 
Professeur A la Faculté de Lettres 
de Neuchatel (Suisse). 


Mepicat Barristers. —Samuel Warren, 
Watkin Williams, Q.C., Edward Pollock, 
Q.C., were each qualified to practise medi- 
cine. Are there any other notable names of 
deceased lawyers who were also medical men ? 

B. ArKryson. 

Inner Temple. 

Birp as Crest.—Can a flying bird, having, 
apparently, nothing to rest upon, bea genuine 
crest ? Frep. G. ACKERLEY. 

Libau, Russia. 

LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE WILLS.—Where 
can [ consult these from the fourteenth cen- 
tury to the first half of the seventeenth ; and 
how shall 1 set about it ? 

Frep. G. ACKERLEY. 

Libau, Russia. 

‘Tue Practice or Prety.—Robert Knox, 
in his ‘ Historical Relation of the Island [of] 
Ceylon,’ says, in describing his and his 
father's captivity: “We had with us a 
‘Practice of Piety, and Mr. Rogers seven 
treatises, called the ‘ Practice of Christianity. ” 
The latter is the often- printed book by 
Richard Rogers ; but what is the former? It 
cannot be the book entitled ‘Of the Daily 
Practice of Piety,’ &c., published in 1660, for 
the Knoxes sailed for the East in January, 
1658. DonaLp FERGUSON. 


Munpy.—Can any reader give me_ par- 
ticulars of a goldsmith of the name of Mundy, 
who was, I believe, Lord Mayor of London 
in the seventeenth century? Had he any 
connexion with Anthony Munday, the drama- 
tist ? t. L. B. 

New York. 

Nome Crry.—Information regarding the 
foundation of Nome City, on the Alaskan 
coast, a few years back, and about life in 
general in that place, or indication of where 
such information may be obtained, will be 
much valued by 


Crowns tv Tower or Sprre or CHURCH. 
A church near Champery (Devon) has a 
crown in the tower or spire. St. Giles’s, 
Edinburgh, has the same, and I am told 
there are two others in Europe. Can any 
one tell me the reason for the crown in a 
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yt and also the names of the other two 
vurches S. F. 8. 


American Book.—Will any of your readers 
inform me of the title and date of a 
work published, I believe, i in America some 
ten or fifteen years ago? It closely resembied 
Granger's ‘ Biographical History of England ’ 
in giving the names of all authors, &c., and a 
list of the engravers who engraved their por- 
traits. CuarvLes WILLIAMS. 

(Qy. Appleton’s ‘ Cyclopedia’ 


CastLe Socrery or Musick. —I have a 
finely engraved emblematical ticket bearing 
the following inscription: ‘*The Castle 
Society of Musick. A Concert Monday 
10 Feby., 1734. Thos. Smith, Steward.’ 
Could any reader tell me anything about 
this society ! Musicus. 


CROMWELL BURIED IN Rep Lion Square. 
—In Sir John Prestwich’s *‘ Respublica’ of 
1785 is a quotation at p. 149, from the 
MS. of his relative John Prestwich, of the 
Commonwealth time, saying that Oliver 
Cromwell's “remains were privately interred 
in a small paddock near Holborn, in that very 
spot over which the obelisk is placed in Red 
Lion Square, Holborn” (‘The Secret,’ John 
Prestwich). Is this fact known? It is not in 
Cunningham’s ‘ London.’ 

F. J. FURNIVALL. 

Tipcompe: Lone: Jennrncs: Howarp: 
Tyter.—Hope Long Tidcombe was born at 
Atworth, Wilts, in 1695. In 1742 he was living 
at Marylebone. His whereabouts after this 
is unknown. The date and place of his 
death are desired, and also his will. In 1742 
ne had two brothers-in-law living in London, 
one being John Godfrey, of St. Lawrence 
Jewry, jeweller, and the other Robert New- 
man, of Southwark, sailmaker. 

Horod Long was married in St. Faith’s 
(under old St. Paul's), at the age of fourteen, 
during the reign of Charles I. She was a 
Wiltshire lady of great beauty. For their 
loyalty her brothers and mother died (or 
were killed) under the cruel tyranny of 
Oliver Cromwell. To what branch of the 
Wiltshire Longs did she belong ? 

Where was Henry Constantine Jennings, 
the art collector, from 1766 to 1768 ? 

Who was Edward Howard who married a 
Catherine Eyre? Was he the same Edward 


Howard who married Catherine Askull at 
Lambeth in 1722? 

Who was Capt. Peter Tyler, of the 52nd 
Foot, who died perhaps (though not cer- 
tainly) about 1755? 

Wilcot, Pewsey, Wilts. 


Water CuHitTTy. 


, Joyce Morton, 1s. 


**CryseE.”—In the precious ‘H.E.D.’ of 
| Oxtonk to which I have had the honour of 
contributing some notes which have elicited 
warm thanks from Dr. Murray, there is only 
one quotation for the word e/yse, and that is 
taken from a letter written by myself and 
published in the Spectator in 1882. Is it 
possible that no earlier occurrence of the 
word is to be found for insertion in future 
editions of that great word-hoard ’ 

Epwarp 8. Dopuson. 


Economy.—Who first said “Economy is 
second or third cousin to avarice 
M. 


Philadelphia. 

MorcGanatic MArriace.—Does this kind 
of union bind a royal person in Germany, 
Russia, &c., in the same way as an ordinary 
regular marriage ; or is it in the power of the 
husband to put away a morganatic wife for 
the mere purpose of marrying one of his own 
rank? Is there any disability beyond the 
rule that the children otf such marriages, 
although legitimate, are incapable of in- 
heriting from their father or taking any 
share in his rank ? Jus. 

“Spantsu Bac.”—In the churchwardens’ 
accounts of St. Helen’s parish, Worcester, 
there occurs this item: * A Spanis h bagg for 
What was it ’ 

H. Kryusrorp. 

Stoulton Vicarage, Worcester. 

Bucue.—In early London this name occurs, 
but not very frequently. In the case of 
Jews it is found as a surname. Has it any 
special signification ? M. D. Davis. 

CARDINALS AND Crimson Ropes.—I shall 
be glad if any reader can inform me when 
cardinals first wore a robe made of crimson 
cloth. In the October number of ('/am/ers’s 
Journal a statement occurs that there is 
a family at Burtscheid, near Aix-la-Chapelle, 
which has made the dye for some generations 
vast. 1 am anxious to obtain the information, 
sored it may enable me to fix a date, 
within a few years, of a window in a church 
in Shropshire. HERBERT SOUTHAM. 

‘Tae RELIGION oF NATURE DELINE D.’— 
Some years ago there appeared in *N. & Q.’ 
several letters about that once-famous book 
‘The Religion of Nature Delineated.’ One of 
your correspondents, speaking of the copies 
which Wollaston printed in 1722 for the use 


| of his family and of one or two of his friends, 


remarks (5" S. iii. 512): “If a copy of the 
first edition be extant, it must be e xceedingly 
rare.” A second replies (iv. 56), “A copy of 
the original issue is extant in the library of 
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Sion College, London,” oak atte that in re- 
turning the volume he charged the deputy- 
librarian “to hand it to his principal as a 
book of great rarity, and as such to be taken 
great care of.” A ‘third regrets that he has 
not been able to consult the edition of 1724 ; 
a fourth announces that he possesses two 
copies of that edition, and would be glad to 
place them at the disposal of students. 

The discussion seems to have evolved some 
interest among your readers, but it elicited 
no trace of a second copy of the issue of 1722 
The first published edition, that of 1724, is 
not, I think, very rare. Besides the two 
copies above mentioned, I know of a third in 
the library of the University of Pennsylvania, 
and have seen two others sold in this country 
within the year. But it is probable that the 
issue of 1722 is very rare indeed. Only a few 
were printed, and, as it is apparent from the 
preface to the edition of 1724 that Wollaston 
was much annoyed by the fact that a few 
copies had strayed beyond the circle for 
which they were intended, it is likely that he 
suppressed the edition as far as it was in his 
power to do so. 

A copy of this issue is in my possession. I 
should like to know of the existence of other 
copies, and shall be obliged to any of your 
readers who may be able to throw light on 
the question. It is hardly necessary to add 
that my copy may be examined by any one 
who wishes to see the earliest draft of the 
book. Wm. Romarne NEWBOLD. 

603, South Forty-second Street, Philadelphia. 


Cot. STannore Corron commanded the 
Gibraltar garrison in 1717. Was he of the 
family of Charles Cotton, the angler, whose 
mother was Olive Stanhope, of Elvaston ? 

S. B. Beresrorp. 

Seven Kings, Essex. 


“MoLUBDINOUS SLOWBELLY.” — The Rev. 
Compton Reade, rector of Kenchester, Here- 
ford, a well-known journalist, in a letter in 
the Saturday Review declared :— 

** The Cabinet......has sacrificed its mainspring to 
a combination consisting of the Nonconformist 
conscience, Welsh imbecility, Irish insanity, and 
the molubdinous slowbelly of Scotland.” 

Without entering into the political question 
involved in this assertion, I should like to 
know what is the meaning of “the molub- 
dinous slowbelly of Scotland,” which is to 
me an entirely new expression. “ Slowbelly ” 
occurs as a quotation from Callimachus, an 
Alexandrian poet of the time of the Ptolemies, 
in Paul’s pastoral epistle to Titus, and_ is 
rendered in the Unrevised Version, “ The | 


Cretians are alway liars, evil beasts, slow | 


bellies,” and in the Revised Version, “Cretans 
are alway liars, evil beasts, idle gluttons,” 
the word “ bellies” being in the margin. In 
the Vulgate it is “Cretenses semper mendaces, 
mal bestiz, ventres pigri.” The late Bishop 
of London, in Cook’s ‘Commentary on the 
Bible’ (1881), remarks with regard to this 
description of the Cretans :— 

“13. This witness. Rather testimony is true. And 
such was the general opinion as collected from 
Polybius, Livy, Strabo, Plutarch, and others. The 
three worst Kappas or Ks, according to the Greek 
proverb, were the Kretans, Rappadocians, and 
Kilicians; and ‘to cretize,’ according to Suidas, 
meant ‘ to lie.’” 

This explains “slowbelly,’ but what is 
“molubdinous ”? Joun HEss. 


Leaden oA vBdos~ lead. 


Rous or Rowse Famimy.—Can any one 
give me particulars of this family other than 
the following’ About 1440 there appears to 
have been a Reginald Rows (‘ Paston Letters,’ 
i. 42, referring to Blomefield’s * Hist. of Nor- 
folk,’ ix. 441), ~and he is mentioned again in 
1454 (‘Paston Letters, i. 277, quoting from 
Brit. Mus. Add. Ch. 16,545). In vol. ii. p. 79 
of the same ‘ Letters’ reference is made to 
Edmund Rous, who was second son of Henry 
Rous, of Dennington, in Suffolk, the ancestor 
of the present Earl of Stradbroke (cf. iii. 91, 
273, 310, 455, the last of these pages con- 
taining a mention of Eustace Rows). In 1464 
a Reginald Rous, Esq., of Dennington, in 
Suffolk, died, and he is also stated to have 
been an ancestor of the Earl of Stradbroke, 
but it does not appear whether he is the 
same person as Reginald Rows mentioned 
above. 

A list of Suffolk knights created by James I. 
at the Charterhouse. London, has for its 
third entry “ Thomas Rowse chevalier port de 
sable & une viuure mise en fesse dor entre 
trois croissante d'argent” (p. 70, ‘Suffolk in 
the Seventeenth Century, the Breviary of 
Suffolk, by Robert Reyce, 1618, now pub- 
lished for the first time from the MS. in the 
British Museum, with Notes by Lord Francis 
Hervey, 1902). 

There is mention of Francis Rous (4.). 1637) 
at p. 200 of F. Madan’s ‘The Early Oxford 
Press’ (Oxf. Hist. Soc.), 1895, quoting Wood's 
* Ath. Oxon.,’ ed. Bliss, iii. 104. 

H. W. Unperpowy. 


Rev. James Beck. — This gentleman ex- 


hibited a number of antiquities found in 
| to the Society of Antiquaries on 

February, 1870. He is then described as 
F ‘S.A. A Rev. James Beck (not F.S.A.) was 


| subsequently local secretary for Suffolk. Are 
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these the same person? Where are the 
Sussex relics now ? 
T. Cann Hucues, M.A., F.S.A. 


Lancaster. 


Beplies, 


‘THE ABBEY OF KILKHAMPTON, 
(9" xii. 381, 411.) 


| 


I am not able to refer to the former | 


entries in *N. & QQ. +e the above book at the 
present moment, but I find from my notes— 
made in compiling a key to the ‘ Téte-a-Tétes ’ 
in the Zown and Country Magazine—that the 
authorship of the pamphlet is attributed to 
Sir Herbert Croft. The missing names are 
as follows :— 

2. A daughter of Ld. & Ly. P... Perey? 

23. Lady Vane. 

25. Sir Robt. Hamilton. 

Ctss. of Macclestield 

37. Earl of D 

52. Fk. Cornwallis, Abp. of Canterbury. 

63. Sir (reorge & Lady \ F 

68. Dss. of Kingston. 

75. Shute Barrington, Bp. of Landaff (correction). 

91. Ly. Camilla Wake. 

Ly. Frances Aslong. 

Ctss. of Strathmore. 

114. Visctss. Falmouth. 

As Mr. Pterroryr infers, his pamphlet is 
only the first portion ; the second, which was 
issued in the same year, is continuously num- 
bered from the last page (82) of the first part, 
commencing on p. 83 with 

l. Howard, E. of Effingham. 

Rd. Brinsley Sheridan, 
Visctss. Courtney. 

Noel, E. of Gainsborough. 
Lord Roxburgh ? 

Georgiana, Ds, of Devonshire 
- Temple Luttrell. 

Kerr, My. of Lothian. 


ts 


Hora e Walpole. 

li). Fitzgerald, D. of Leinster. 
ll. Mrs. Macaulay. 

12. Cavendish, D. of Newcastle. 
13. Legge. E. of Dartmouth. 

l4. Elizabeth, Ly. Craven. 

3. Sir Harry Trelawny. 


Dowager Visctss. Townsend. 
17. Lennox, D. of Richmond. 
Is. Hastings, E. of Huntingdon. 
19% Mrs. Yates. Mr. Yates. 
20. Sir Thos. Stapleton. 

21. Law | Edmd.), Bp. of Carlisle. 
22. Sir Fletcher Norton. 

23. E. of Corke. 

“4. Boscawen, Ld. Falmouth. 
2%. Lady Essex. 

26. Earl of Plymouth. 


. Thos. Onslow. 
Princess Dashkow. 
. Baron Haslang. 
Dean Tucker. 
31. Philip Thicknesse. 


‘even now some omissions. 


32. Lady Grosvenor. 

33. Sir Gregory Turner. 

34. Hanger, Ld. Coleraine. 

35. Ly. Louisa Lennox. 

36. Hon. John Montagu. 

37. Lady Coventry. 

38. Anthony Storer. 

39. Isabelle, Countess of Hertford. 

40. Sir Rd. Sutton. 

41. Sir W™ H...rt...n. 

42. Lady Worsley. 

43. Lady Maynard. 

44. Lord Monboddo. 

5. Dr Ds. of Manchester. 

4. Spencer, Cts. of Pembroke. 

47. T...t. Talbot’ 

48. Harborough, E. of. 

49. Ld. Doneraile. 

0). DF Samuel Johnson. 

Sl. Ly. Pelham. 

32. Yelverton, E. of Sussex. 

De W...n 

4. David Henry? 

+. Ctss. Dowager Holdernesse. 

Mi. Ly. Nugent. 

Ds. of Manchester. 

5s. Ld. Robt. Spencer. 

Mrs. Armstead 

0. Earl Cornwallis. 

tl. Countess Powis. 

62. Ly. Algernon Percy. 

It will be seen from this list that there are 

I shall be glad to 

receive any information on these — or on 

the ‘ Téte-a-Tétes.’ C. Van Noorpen. 
5, Essex Court, Temple, E.C. 


I too have a copy of the fifth edition of 
the above work, “ Printed for G. Kearsley, at 
No. 46, in Fleet-Street,” in 1780. It is un- 
fortunately incomplete, as it does not extend 
beyond p. 76, but it has the following anno- 
tations in ink by a contemporary hand :— 


20. James Beauclerk.” 

23. Lady Visc...t...ss ** Vane.” 

**She died a great Penitent, and tried to reconcile 
herself to Popery that she might have rec! extreme 
Unction. She endeavoured to make her acquaint- 
ance believe that she possessed an excellent heart, 
but it was a false and rotten one; if her heart had 
been good her other misconduct might have been in 
some measure overlooked. I was present when she 
came home to her Lord big with child by another 
man. We went off together to see the late D. of 
Cumberland’s garden. She had a desire to eat a 
Pine Apple; 1 offered the gardener a guinea for one, 
and told him the Lady longed for one. * Then,’ said 
the Brute, ‘she must not enter the Pinery. H.R.H. 
has given orders that no women with child are ad- 
mitted.’ Lord Vane (who was only a fool respecting 
her) sent a Servant immediately to London and 
bought her five. He was a well-bred polite man, 
and she had the cruelty at that very time to show 
him her Chapt™* in ‘P. Pickle,’ and when he had 
read it and shut up the book and his mouth too, she 
asked him what he thought of it! ‘I hope, madam,’ 
said he, ‘this will make no disagreement between 


* “© Dr. Shebeare [sic] writ it.” 
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your Ladyship and me. There is not a circum- 
stance of her whole life she has not related to me. 
L" Barkley settled S00/. a year upon her, which she 
returned when she left him, yet she lived to be 
denied the loan of 20 guineas from the Noble Lord, 
when she wanted bread, and was obliged to be con- 
tent with my purse, which contained only four or 
five, but I despised her after she gave * 
Pickle’ to Lord 
however, as he treated a most indulgent Father and 
Mother. He died mad, but after her, and she lived 
forty years praying for his death.” 

45. — St....pe, Earl of Ch......... d. 

“D Dodd was his Tutor. He seemed delighted 
to hang him for forging his name, and he thereby 
rendered his own Infamous. Dodd was a better 
Rogue than his Lordship, for Dodd was a humane 


good Te smpered Rogue, his Lord” an ill tempered | 


silly Fellow. 

51. Lieut. Gen. and Lady C...... J*‘ohnson.” 

60. Dowager C— of H-r...gt.n. 

“ Her Ladyship piqued herself upon one point of 
honour, viz. : never to be false to her Lord’s bed til 
she was breeding r x by him.” 

96. CL... S.......n, Earl of M‘‘azarine.’ 


In addition | to the above, names have been 
inserted in pencil by another hand in all cases 
except Nos. 27, 86, 91, 93, and 101. These 
names are identical with those in Mr. Prer- 
POINTS copy, with the following exceptions : 

1. Lady Bridg ret Talmash.” 
17. Lord * ‘cher. 
21. ** Ad" re nnet,” Lord M‘‘ayor” of ** London.” 
6. F D —ke of Bedford.” 

37. E—1 of ** Denbigh.” 

40. Note. Now Lord * *Walsin: gham.” 

43. Dow. C —ss of “ L ite htield.” 

49. ** Shute Barring gton,” B—p of “ Durham.” 


53. Sir H * Houghton. 

6. Lady V ss Townshend.” 

61. Dowager C ss of ** Chatham.’ 
63. * Sir G. and L. Warren. 

64. Sir J... **Lade, 

75. S..... ** Barrington,” Bishop of L. 


77. Lines 12 and 13. Whether “W ‘ikes,” Lord 
*Sandwich,” or * Paul W hit ehead.” 
82. ** Lady Carm: arthen.” 
92. Lady ** Dunhoff,” sister to L' Tankerville. 
99. C—ss Dow—r of ** Strathmore.” 
1. The number of dots shows that Lady 
Bridget Tollemache is meant. 
9. Thanet and Talbot both satisfy the dots. 
17 and 26. No dots to guide us. 


Vane to read. She treated him, | 


Charlemont has one letter too few ; possibly 
| the writer spelt it Charlemount. 

82. Amelia D’Arcy, Baroness Conyers, the 
divorced wife of the Marquis of Carmarthen, 
married Capt. Byron, the father of the poet, 

| in 1779. W. H. Davin. 


In his first communication Mr. PIeRPOINT 
gave references to my contributions, 3™ 5. 
vill. 455; 4% S. i. 353. At the second of 
| these I had already mentioned the author- 
ship of Sir Herbert Croft, on the authority 
of the Gent. J/aq., as quoted now se: himself. 


Miss (9° S. xii. 128, 
151, 171, 254, 311).—This lady, according to 
Genest, made her déut at Drury Lane, 
'2 October, 1777, as Rosetta in ‘ Love in a 
| Village, and is frequently found in the bills 
|for two seasons. She took her_ benefit, 
16 April, 1779, as Sir Harry Wildair in 
Farquhar’s ‘Constant Couple, and the last 
record of Genest is on the 19th of the same 
|/month, as Clarinda in Cibber’s ‘ Double 
|Gallant.’ As the season did not close till 

1 June, this may not have been her last 
appearance. Miss Walpole was married to Mr. 
Atkyns on 18 June (not May), 1779. I find 
no mention of her as Mrs. Atkyns. The 
engraving by Bunbury to which your corre- 
spondent refers evidently represents Miss 
Walpole in the character of Nancy, disguised 
in male attire as a young recruit, in ‘The 
Camp,’ a musical entertainment attributed 
to Sheridan, but the work of his brother-in- 
Richard Tickell. This piéce de e/rconstance 
was produced at Drury Lane 15 October, 
1778, and owed much of its success to Miss 
Walpole’s adroitness in military exercises. 
It was written for the sake of exhibiting a 
representation of the military manceuvres at 
Coxheath, near Maidstone, where 15,000 troops 
were encamped; the scene was attractive 
as a fashionable resort, and honoured by 
royalty. Ropert WALTERS. 

Ware Priory. 


FrayinG ALive (9° xii. 429).—This cruel 
form of torture And execution seems to have 


43. The dots are too few for Lanesborough, 
but would indicate Litchfield if one be 
reckoned as a stop. 

49. This commences “One of the truest 
shots,” which seems a play on the name 
Shute ; but Barrington was not made Bishop 
of Durham till 1791, and No. 75 is un- 
doubtedly meant for him. 

51, 53, 56. The dots indicate the spelling in 
Mr. Prerrornt’s co vy. 

61. The dots show that Chatham is wrong. 


been peculiarly Oriental, or almost so. Sir 
Walter Raleigh feared being flayed alive by 
the Spaniards, but even they, perhaps, learnt 
the atrocity from the Moors. An instance in 
which, although it did not occur in England, 
an E nglishman was concerned, was that 
which relates to the archer who shot that 
“splendid savage,” Richard [., while he was 
laying siege to the Castle of Chaluz. Although 
the king had previously, and with charac- 
teristic generosity, given orders to spare him, 
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the skilful bowman was after Richard's death 
flayed alive by Merchadeus. For Oriental 
instances see Grote’s ‘History of Greece,’ 
vol. iv. Notes. J. Hotpen MacMicwaet. 


This horrible subject has on two occasions 
appeared in the columns of ‘N. & Q.’ See 
1* i. 185; 7 S. ix. 285. 

Everarp Home CoLeman. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


History OF BooksELLInG (9 §. xii. 267, 
316, 395)—Mr. Nicholas Triibner’s MS. in 
German on the ‘ Book Trade of the Ancients’ 
was in my hands in the summer of 1873, and 
is mentioned in one of his letters, now on my 
table, dated 2 August of that year. He 
believed that his information as to the facts 
was accurate, and in part new, and that he 
had covered the whole ground; but he had 
doubts as to the putting together of the 
matter. I thought his modesty excessive, and 
that the book was satisfactory both in matter 
and form. E. A. Axon. 

Manchester. 


Courts or Requests, Warps, AND AUGMEN- 
TATIONS (9S. xii. 309).—Lists of judges in 
the Court of Requests, with notes thereon, 
are to be found in the ‘Selden Society's 
Publications, vol. xii. pp. cii-exxiv (London, 
Bernard Quaritch, 1898). It appears from 
Ley’s Reports that the two Chief Justices 
and the Chief Baron for the time being were 
ex officio the judges assistants to the Court 
of Wards, and that they usually all sat 
together, though two were a quorum. 

Joun B. Warnewricur. 


For the officials of the Augmentation Office 
see p.7 of ‘Abbeys around London.’ Perhaps 
Mr. Scargill-Bird’s ‘Guide to the Principal 
Classes of Documents preserved in the Public 
Record Oftice’ will contain the answer to the 
rest of this question. Not having the book 
by me at the moment, I cannot say for 
certain. Joun A. 


ENVELOPES (9"" S,. xii. 245, 397, 434).—The 
first mention of envelopes occurs, I believe, in 
1653, when M. de Valayer set up, under royal 
patwenees, a — penny post in Paris, 
yoxes being placed at street corners for the 
reception of letters wrapped in post-paid 
envelopes. It was a strictly aristocratic 
privilege, soon died out, and was forgotten 
even in France, to be rediscovered in Parisian 
postal archives by M. Piron, the French 
postal reformer of my father’s time. Thus 
do old inventions get reinvented, for when 
Charles Knight, the eminent 


} 


publisher, | 


“taxes on knowledge,” proposed stamped 
covers for newspapers in 1834, he had never 
heard of M. de Valayer's short-lived scheme. 

When Rowland Hill went, in 1839, to 
/inspect the French postal system, he found 
it far in advance of our own, the charges 
being about two-thirds of ours, and the 
| revenue steadily increasing, instead of being 
| nearly stationary, as was ours. The postage 
on letters was not reckoned, as with us, by 
the number of enclosures, but by weight, 
|though the charges, like our own, were 
|complicated by further rating according to 
distance. Envelopes, therefore, might easily 
have been used in France, though I remember 
none before 1848, the year when our posta! 
reform was adopted there. 

The word “envelope” is obviously of 
French origin, and any such covers in use 
were probably rude enough, as machine-made 
envelopes, now so common, were unknown 
before 1840. Even the “lick of the gum” 
placed on the flap at Capt. Basil Hall's 
suggestion did not make its appearance 
till the succeeding year. 

It looks almost as if the envelope con- 
taining Emmet’s and other letters men- 
tioned by Francesca (ante, p. 397) had been 
forwarded by another channel than that of 
the Post Office. The history of “letter 
smuggling,” which flourished under the old 
system, is curious, but too long totell. As 
the letters of the privileged classes went free 
of charge, while those of the unprivileged 
were heavily taxed to meet any deficiency of 
revenue, discontent, and consequently eva- 
sion, were rife. Whenan unprivileged citizen 
of London paid over 6/. for a packet of letters 
posted at Deal, and Sir John Burgoyne 11/. 
tor some easily pocketable dispatches sent 
him from England to Dublin, one wonders 
how much the Emmet envelope of letters, if 
sent unsmuggled, from Paris to Dublin, 
would have been charged to its recipient. 

Eveanor C. SMYTH. 


Harborne. 


With great respect, I venture to differ from 
Mrs. Smytu. I have just finished editing 
‘The Creevey Papers’ from a vast mass of 
correspondence covering the period from 
1793 to 1838. Thomas Creevey died in the 
latter year. Envelopes, as we know them, 
began to appear in his correspondence about 
the year 1827 or 1828, if I rightly remember. 
I took a note of it at the time, but cannot 
lay hands upon it now. 

Herpert MAXWELL. 


I have culled from several sources the 


during his long crusade against the bad old | following relative tu notes on above reference. 
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In Australia, previous to Rowland Hill’s 
scheme, stamped covers were used in pre- 
payment of postage. In France a similar 
system prevailed for many years previous to 
1840. We know that Edward LV. originated 
a practical post in 1481. Sir Thomas Ran- 
<lolph was appointed Postmaster of England 
by Queen Elizabeth in 1581. A quick post 
between London and Edinburgh was main- 
tained from 1631; and a few years later a 
regular post was established from London to 
Chester, Holyhead, Plymouth, Exeter, Bristol, 
and other places, the rates being 80 miles 2d. ; 
140 miles 4d. ; in England above such distance 
6d., and 8d. to Scotland. A penny post was 
organized in 1681 for London and its suburbs. 
Dublin had a similar post in 1774. Envelopes 
of a kind must have been in use, for I find 
another note under date 6 July, 1656, Paris : 
**T enclose you your letter of exchange with- 
out loss, as you see”; and again four days 
later, “ Tell Mr. C— I have received his letter 
and sent it to London. I forward the en- 


closed.” THorNE GEORGE. 
The following is an extract, from Mr. 


Quaritch’s catalogue of November last, froma 
letter addressed by Charles Lamb to Southey, 
10 Aug., 1825 :— 

“You'll know who this letter comes from by 
opening slap dash upon the text, as in the good old 
times. I never could come into the custom of enve- 
lopes. “Tis a modern foppery. The Plinian corre- 
spondence gives no hint of such. In singleness of 
sheet and meaning, then, 1 thank you for your little 


book. 
Wa. H. Peer. 


Historica Rime: Rayne xi. 209, 
330; xii. 33)—I have noticed latterly that 
when I have had occasion to use this word— 
which I have always spelt as rhyme—it has 
been changed by Mr. Editor or his watchful 
satellites into r7me. Personally, I must say 
that I do not like the change. I will not 
stay now to argue which form is the more 
correct. According to Prof. Skeat (‘Concise 
Dictionary,’ ed. 1901), who gives “ Rhyme, see 
Rime,” the word was usually spelt riya 
(though by confusion with rhythm, he says. 
But query ?), at all events since 1550. He 
contrasts the various forms — M.E. rime, 
F. rime—and compares M.F. r/thme, probably 
from L. riythmus (rhythm) of Greek origin. 

Personally, I would rather risk this con- 
fusion than be so pedantic as to go back to 
the spelling of nearly four hundred years 
ago, with the result, as I cannot help think- 
ing, that nine persons out of ten when they 
see the word rime would believe that hoar- 
frost was intended. 

But may I not also put it on a broader 


ground? The spelling rhyme has been in 
common use, it would seem, since the middle 
of the sixteenth century. Let those who 
prefer the older form rime by all means go 
back to it; but I do not think—with great 
respect—that Mr. Editor should by such a 
correction apparently force all his corre- 
spondents to a journal which is intended as 
“a medium of intercommunication for literary 
men.” &c., and which, as such, stands by 
itself, to come to one common level of spelling, 
and so lose all individuality, unless it be 
spelling which the veriest “ printer's devil ” 
could venture to correct 
J. S. Upat, F.S.A. 

Antigua, W.I. 

[It may be of use to you to know that generally— 
we might say always—when Shakespearian editors 
print rhyme the First Folio gives 


* EULACHON ” AND ITS VARIANTS (9°" S. xii. 
444).—Mr. Toro. of Washington, in bis 
instructive communication upon the various 
ways in which the name of this American 
fish has been written, says: “I know of 
no authority for oolakan, accepted by the 
*N.E.D.’ as the proper form, outside of the 
‘ Dictionary.” It is surprising that Mr. 
Gitt should have missed earlier authority 
which lay much nearer to his hand in an 
American work, the ‘Standard Dictionary’ 
of Messrs. Funk & Wagnails, edited by a 
number of American scholars, including for 
spelling the distinguished Prof. F. A. March. 
No doubt the ‘Century Dictionary’ of 1890 
had the form oulachon, but the ‘Standard’ 
has abandoned this, and treats ov/akan as 
the standard spelling, to which it refers the 
various other forms. And if the pronuncia- 
tion is really what all three dictionaries make 
it, oolakan is evidently a better spelling than 
either volachan or colackan, while oulachon is 
evidently merely a French way of represent- 
ing the same sound, which may very well be 
left to the French dictionaries. A. D. A. 

“ PALEFACE” S. xii. 366).—Dr. Murray 
says that his earliest quotation is under date 
of 1826. Here is one a trifle earlier :— 

** While he spoke to me, an Indian chief of noble 
proportions advanced and thus accosted him: * Ah, 
Paleface! what brings you here’ You seem to 
take pleasure in saying rude impertinencies.’” 
January, 1823, G. A. MeCall, ‘ Letters from the 
Frontiers,’ p. 72. 

General McCall was describing a masked 
ball which took place at Pensacola, Florida, 
on 26 December, 1822, and the person alluded 
to as “an Indian chief” was not an Indian 
at all, but merely a native of Pensacola 
masquerading as an Indian. But the passage 
shows that the term was in use in 1822, and 
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hence it seems probable that it was not in- lthe 7'ransactions of the Berwickshire Natu- 
vented (as the present writer was at one | ralists’ Club, vol. 1892-3, p. 290. Mr. Hodgson 
time disposed to think) by Cooper. Cooper, | there gives the version as it is heard in the 
however, took it up and gave it literary | North, “The oak, and the ash, and the bonny 
currency. Dr. Murray asks whether the| rowan tree”: its common form there, as noted 
term is “known to be a translation of a| by R. B—r. Mr. Henley substitutes “ Fal- 
genuine Indian appellation.” I have hastily | mouth” for Amble, and “ birken” for rowan 
examined many glossaries and books on the| tree, concessions both of them to the South- 
Indians, but | cannot find a particle of| Country reader. In introducing the song 
evidence to show that the term comes to us} Miss Smith says (*‘ Music of the Waters,’ 
from the Indians. It may be added, however, | svpra), “ Among the favourite chanties of 
that the term has long been adopted by the | North-Country sailors is that most charming 
Indians themselves, just as “red man’ has, | and pathetic of songs, ‘ Home, Dearie, Home. ° 
and was used in 1850 by G. Copway (* Tradi-| It embodies the sanctity of a sailor's affec- 
tional History and Characteristic Sketches | tion for wifeand home and North Countree, 
of the Ojibway Nation,’ p. v), and in 1861 by | and is as far removed as can be from the 
the Rev. Peter Jones (* History of the Ojeb-| parody in the boisterous undergraduates’ 
way Indians,’ p. 26), both of whom were|*Home, Boys, Home!’ dealing “with the 
Indians. Abert MatTrHews, | amours of a salacious mariner and of an in- 
Boston, Mass.. U.S. genuous chambermaid.” 
Otrver Hestor. 


OverstTranp Cuurcna (9 xii. 308, 354, | 
454).—Hearthis or fireplaces for heating obley | 
irons, kindling charcoal for the censers, or| At the last reference “ bonny ivy tree” is 
for baking the wafers used in service are Said to be meaningless; but why! “In the 
extant, among other places, in the cathedrals | North Countree,” at any rate, the term “ivy 
of Durham and Chichester, at Hulne Abbey | tree” is by no means uncommon ; with us, 
(near Alnwick), and in the church of St. Peter indeed, almost every plant is a tree. For 
Mancroft at Norwich. Particulars of these | “ivy tree” itself see the ‘ N.E.D.,’ one cita- 
will be found in the Proceedings of the Society tion from which may be allowed here: 
of Antiquaries under date of 18 December, | ‘* 1382, Wyclif,1 Kings xix. 4, Whanne he was 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


1902 (vol. xix. Second Series, pp. 179-85). | comen, and satte vndir an yue tree.” Lyte 
R. B. has ** Ivie bushe. 
Upton. | Epworth. 


Ware (9 S. xii. 350, 395).—The| GLastonpury WaLnut S, xii. 208, 315), 
inscription in question runs thus: “ William | See Hone’s * Every-Day Book’ (1832), vol. 1. 
Yare made mee 1613.” The bell is the fourth | col. 772, and vol. ii. col. 1641; also Chambers’s 
in the peal in Yateley Church Tower. The | ‘ Book of Days,’ vol. ii. p. 758, where are to be 
letters are Roman. Joun P. Stmwett. found the legends, &c., of the thorn and of 

Hilfield, Yateley, Hants. the walnut tree. — is a reference to the 
= , |thorn in ‘The Posthumous Works of Mr. 
x, Samuel Butler,’ fourth edition, 1732, p. 152 :— 
Verses,’ 1889, p. 93, will be found the song “Yet shall he be the Peoples Idol too, and a 

Ns reprobate Welch Goat one of the Elect, though he 
beginning, ‘) Falmouth is a fine town with | is not so much a Christian as the Thorn at Glassen- 


ships in the bay.” It consists of four verses, | bury.” —* Memoirs of the Years 49 and 50.’ 
with the refrain :— | I am aware of the fact that most of the 
For it’s home, dearie, home—it ’s home I want to be, | said “* posthumous works” are believed to be 


Our topsails are hoisted, and we ‘ll away to sea. 
© the oak, and the ash, and the bonnie birken tree, 
hey ‘re all growing green in the Old Countree. 


spurious. Ropert PiIerPornt. 


Tue WykenamicaL Worp “Toys” (9 §S. 
Mr. Henley dates the version 1878, noting | xii. 345, 437).— The Danish féj and the 
that ‘the burthen and the third stanza are| Dutch tuig are among the words given by 
old.” They, as well as other portions, are, in| the ‘Century Dictionary’ as derived from 
fact, adapted from a well-known Northern | the root of which the ordinary English word 
song beginning, “O Amble is a fine town | “toy ” is a derivative. 

with ships upon the bay.” It is sung toa} H.C. Adams in his ‘ Wykehamica,’ p. 437, 
traditional North-Country tune, the delight-| after stating, without giving any evidence, 
ful melody of which is given in Miss Smith’s| that the Wykehamical word means properly 
‘Music of the Waters,’ p. 25, and in Mr.|a boy’s “arma scholastica,” his books, paper, 
Crawford Hodgson’s ‘ History of Amble’ in| pens, &c., together with the cupboard which 
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held them, derives the word “from the Dutch 
tuychen, which means the paraphernalia re- 
quisite for anything, equivalent to the Greek 
rev yea.” There can, however, be but little 
doubt that both he and Mr. Dopeson are 
wrong, and that the right derivation of the 

‘notion” is that given in Mr. R. G. K 
Wrench’s * Winchester Word-Book’ (second | 
edition, Winchester, P. & G. Wells, 1901), 
p- 60 :— 

** Toys, subs. sing. A small bookcase and desk | 
combined. The expression *'Toy-time’ suggests 
that the s;hasybeen added. ‘ Teye, of a cofyr or 
forcer; theca, thecarium, ‘ Promptorium Parvu- 
lorum” [eirea 1440). Old Fr. toie, (Mod. Fr. 
aie), quite regularly from Lat. theca.” 

Jous B. Warvewricut, 


In view of the suggestion at the latter | 


reference that the *‘ accepted derivation” of 
this word is “ French tocse, fathom—the space 
allotted to college men,” I should like to point 
out that Mr. Wrench, in the second edition 
of his ‘Winchester Word-Book, derives the 
word from “ Old Fr. tove, (Mod. Fr. tare), 
quite regularly from Latin theca.” 

In the * Glossary’ to Mr. R. B. Mansfield’s 
‘School-life at Winchester College, 1835-40’ 
(third edition, 1893), I find :— 

** Toys. Wureaux in Chambers and Commoners’ 
Hall. Each boy had one at which he sat during 

*Toy Time. The period between dinner time 
and evening ( Shape 1.’ 

Though Mr. Wrench (/oc. e/t.) describes 
“toys” as a substantive singular, the word 
has long been followed by a verb in the 
plural. ¢.7., “ my toys ave dusty.” An opinion 
from Pror. Skeat on Mr. Wrench’s derivation 
of the word would be welcome. a. C. 

H. C. also supplied the full extract from Mr. 
Wrench, printed in Mr. WAINEWRIGHT’S reply. 


St. Bees Cotvece (9 8. xii. 408, 453).—It 
may interest Mr. T. Cann Hucues to learn 
that my grandfather, the late Rev. Thurstan 
Forshaw, for thirty-five years vicar of New- 
chapel, Staffs, was a St. Bees student (1831- 


1833), and that while spending a holiday in | 


Cumberland I stayed a few days at St. Bees, 
and naturally visited the college, which, as [| 
said (ante, p 40S), is now disrupted. W ishing 
to have a memoir of his sojourn there, and 


seeing scores of articles which would have | 


admirably suited my purpose going to wrack 
and ruin, I thought the old collecting- 
box the most suitable. I called at the 
rectory to ask if I might have it. The rector 
was away ; 
referred me to his Lordship of Carlisle, to 
whom [ wrote stating how much I I should 
value it. The answer came by return of 
post that I might have it with pleasure, “as 


so I called on the curate, who | 


{his lordship] could well understand how 
interesting it would be to me.” I am not 
disposed to rectify any so-called error—I 
value the souvenir too highly ; but I can 
assure Mr. HuGues, if the trustees of the 
| Museum of Tullie House at Carlisle want 
some really veluable relics ard records of 
St. Bees, they need only apply to his lord- 
ship, who would doubtless present them with 
|some far more historical memento than my 
money-box, to wit, the life-sized oil painting 
of the first Principal of the college, Canon 
Ainger, D.D., to say nothing of other paint- 
ings. 

Cuas. F. Forsuaw, LL.D., F.RS.A.L 

Baltimore House, Bradford. 


THomas YounG, Secretary to Lorp MEL- 
BOURNE (9 §S. xii. 350, 391).—On further 
searching the ‘Memoirs of Lord Melbourne’ 
by W. M. Torrens, M.P., I think that the one 
occasion on which Thomas Young did not 
serve Lord Melbourne “sagaciously and 
well” is to be found in vol. ii. pp. 401-4. 
The passage is too long to transcribe, but it 
is well worth 
E 
Castle I ollard, W 


RicHarp Nasu (9 xi. 445 ; xii. 15, 116, 
135, 272, 335, 392).—At_ p. 392 Cot. PripEaux 
gives as the “original authority” for the 
settlement of the Statue ». Picture problem 
an extract from Goldsmith’s ‘ Life of Nash,’ 
first edition, 1762. Has he not come across 
Cunningham’s edition of Goldsmith’s ‘ Works’ 
(John Murray, 4 vols. 1854), in which there 
is a note upon the epigram, quoting p. 102 
the Gentleman's Magazine of February, 
| 1741, as containing it, six verses of a poem by 
| Jane Brereton, published in 1744, being also 
| quoted therein, where > Nash’s delineation in 
a picture is distinctly stated in the last 
| verse, which is similar to both versions of 
| the last verse of the epigr aim in Goldsmith's 
first and second editions ? 

Query, Did Chesterfield borrow from Jane 
W or Jane Brereton from Chester- 
field? Which could most honestly say ** Hos 
ego versiculos feci tulit alter honores ” ? 

ANTHONY TUCKER. 

Royal Rock Hotel, Rock Ferry. 

RULE Brivannia’ (9S. xii. 365, 436).— 
| I cannot agree with Cot. PripEaux’s infer- 
ence, but his having the editions he refers to 
testifies to the completeness of his great 
library. 1 think the reverse of what he says 
is the fact. I believe that the majority of 
writers leave punctuation to the printer, as 
I have always cone myself until lately. 

The mistake of putting a comma after rule, 
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in “rule Britannia,” arises from a universal | cock’s fly,” but vulgarly “ Peacock’s pull-and- 
bad habit of the printer, in putting a capital | shove-it.” There were no cabs in Bedford at 
to a word in the middle of a sentence. The | that period, and Peacock’s fly was in request 
first printer puts a capital to an ordinary | to carry to gatherings at the Assembly Rooms 
word, which gives it the semblance of a name. | guests who had no carriages at command. It 
The next printer thinks he must alter that, | held two persons, who sat facing each other. 
but instead of doing the right thing and | It was like a “slice” of cab, as if a cab had 
putting a small + he puts a comma after | been cut down perpendicularly in the direc- 
Rule, to make it not appear as a name. | tion of its length. The son pulled a bath- 

The bad habits of printers are so numerous | chair kind of handle; the father pushed at 
that I cannot admit their universal practice | a towel-rail kind of handle fixed to the back. 


as a guide. I have been writing against 
these universal practices in ‘N. & Q. since 


1872 (4 S. ix. 274), but other notes more | 


emphatic will be found 8 8. xi. 83; 9S. 
i. 34, 143 ; iv. 146; vi. 258 ; xii. 83. 

I find printers have many bad habits, at 
least to my idea. They alter my spelling if 
it is not that of their particular office. Thus 
if I write, according to the almost universal 
practice, civilisation, a 2 is put instead of my 
s, without the slightest notice to me. If I 
put my date in proper sequence of day, 
month, year, thus: friday 19 june 1903, it is 
altered to the childish form Friday, June 19, 
1903. As there are twelve nineteens in the 
year it gives a copyist twelve chances of 
making a mistake. 

But it is no use going on. I could fill 
columns with instances. I should like, how- 
ever, to advise any one who wants peace of 
mind to let his printer print in any ugly way 
he likes. To get printers to do different from 
what they have been brought up to, is a 
task that would daunt the most determined 
author, if he only knew what was before 
him. Let them do as they like, even if it is 
such an old-fashioned useless and brainless 
thing as numbering the sheets of a book with 
the alphabet, but leaving out j, v and w, and 
when the letters are exhausted beginning 
again with A A! This is what English 
printers have been doing for centuries. Don’t 


The colour was, if I rightly remember, a rusty 
| black. 


| “HagGroscope” or Orter? (9° S. xi. 301, 
321, 375, 491; xii. 58, 195.)—At the first 
reference I mentioned the so-called squints 
in Haseley Church, Oxfordshire, and showed 
that it was impossible to see through one of 
them. I have lately bought a copy of ‘Some 
Remarks on the Church of Great Haseley,’ 
Oxford, 1848. first published in 1840. On 
p. 25 the Rev. T. W. Weare says: “ These holes 
or perforations were no doubt intended to 
enable those in the chantries to see the high 
altar during the time of divine service.” He 
appends, however, the following note :— 

**Delatield thinks that ‘the holes were designed 
for lancets to convey the voice of the priests offi- 
ciating at the high altar to penitents who were 
under ecclesiastical censure, and therefore not ad- 
mitted (while thus bound) to the full and complete 
partaking of and joining in the otfices of religion.’ 
rhe common idea formerly current in the parish, 
that they were employed for confession, seems un- 
tenable.” 

About the year 1740 the Rev. Mr. Delafield 
wrote a history of the parish of Haseley, the 
MS. of which remained in 1848 in the Bod- 
leian Library. It is clear enough that these 
apertures were used for confession, but the 
“ hagioscope,” invented in 1839, may live on 
for some years yet, and an ingenious attempt 
has been made by its supporters to get rid of 


talk about reform to them—their great-great- | the fact that some of the apertures are filled 


srandfathers did the same. 


THACKERAY AND ‘ DAMASCUS AND PALMYRA 


| with open panelling or lattice-work. On 
Tuomas. | 
| 


196 ante Miss Leca-WEEKES says :— 
‘**As to the screens or panels which, as described 


| in Parker, were features of some hagioscopes, it 


(9 S. xii. 446).—A copy of this work, sold at | has been explained to me that these were made to 


Sotheby’s in 1891 (for 27/.), is said to have 


contained inside the cover Thackeray’s re- | 


open and shut, so that they need not obstruct the 
view during service. 


ceipt, when a very young man, for twenty | lf that were so, of what use would the screens 


pounds for his illustrations to the work. 
R. B. 

JINRIKSHAS viii. 325; 9% S. xii. 431). 
—A vehicle of the “ pousse-pousse” and Ver- 
sailles order survived in public use in Bedford, 
certainly for a few years after 1851. It be- 
longed to a Mr. Peacock, and was operated 
by him and his son, being known as “ Pea- 


be? And will the gentleman who has ex- 
plained the difficulty in this way come forward 
and tell us of at least one case where the 
screen opens and shuts! 8. O. Appy. 


DickeNS REFERENCE (9 S. xii. 430).— 
Dickens, or his printer, or the two of them in 
deliberate conspiracy, did a misleading thing 
in giving a mere bogle the presentment of 
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personal dignity, as if, forsooth, he were a 
zentleman of independent means and on 
a level of importance with an_ historical 
celebrity like Guy Fawkes. <A bogle, on the 
other hand, belongs to the region of shadows, 
and his only approach to the position of a 
sensible entity 1s in his character of Scottish 
scarecrow. The hobgoblin or bogle of the 
Lowlanders, like the Deil that “ danced awa’ 
wi the Exciseman,” is for long as obsolete as 
the dodo ; but in rural parts we still have our 
“ tawtie-bogie,” and certain of his brethren 
that do standard service in the springing 
crops. But the bogles of Burns’s songs, and 
those that Tam o’ Shanter in apprehensive 
mood feared “might catch him unawares,” 
have no abiding influence among us, unless, 
indeed, in very primitive districts, or in spots 
specially selected for the experiments con- 
ducted by the Psychical Society. Brownies 
and bogles are associated more than once by 
Gavin Douglas ; Burns links the bogle and 
the ghost as possible agents of terror; and 
Scott makes some of his rustics approach 
with bated breath what is considered “an 
unco bogilly bit.” These are matters of purely 
literary importance, and are of particular 
concern mainly to the folk-lorist and the 
student of superstition. THomas Bayne. 


Bogle.—An apparition ; a ghost, hobgoblin, 
spectre ; an object of terror, a bugbear. The 
‘English Dialect Dictionary’ devotes over a 
column to this word. W. B. Gerisu. 

[The point is that the word is Bogle, not hogle : 
we imagine Dickens used the capital letter to 
personify the bogey in question. ] 

ENGuisH Grave at Ostenp (9 S. xii. 9, 
176, 235, 278).—In the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for May, 1843, p. 558, 1 find this entry of death 
on 9 March: ‘*At Ostend, George Nevile, 
Esq., of Skelbrooke Park, Yorkshire.” 

THoMas. 

INSCRIPTION ON SNUFFBOX xii. 429).— 
The incident depicted relates to the arrest of 
a Capt. Reynolds by order of Lord Cardigan, 
formerly Lord Brudenell. For his writing an 
account of this transaction Lord Cardigan 
challenged, and fought a duel with, Capt. 
Harvey Tuckett, for which Lord Cardigan 
was tried by his peers, 16 February, 1841. 
Lord Denman, my grandfather, presided as 
Lord High Steward, and I have his original 
notes taken during the trial. 

Artuur Denman, F.S.A. 

[Mr. F. C. Frost, Mr. HamMonp Hatt, H. H. P., 
Mr. J.T. Pace, St. Swrruix, Mr. G. T. SHERBORN, 
Mr. J. B. Warnewricut, and the Rey. C. 8S. Warp 
send similar information, with references to the 
* Annual Register’ for 1840 and Irving's ‘ Annals of 
our Times’ under 5 Oct., 1840.) 


“PEACE AT ANY PRICE” (9 S. xii. 367).— 
Both at 5™ S. ix. 448 and xi. 187 the origin— 
or, at least, the earliest use—of this phrase 
is given as French, it having been used by 
Armand Carrel in 1831 in describing the 
Casimir-Périer Administration as le minis- 
tere de la paix A tout prix,” and by Lamar- 
tine in 1848, he, it was said, having pro- 
claimed “ Paix a tout prix.” But the idea, 
and even the very words, may be found in 
English very much earlier—and, indeed, in 
one of the most famous passages in our his- 
torical literature. Clarendon, in his * History 
of the Rebellion, in the description of Falk- 
land which has become immortal, wrote that 
some thought, or pretended to think, “ that 
he was so much enamoured on peace, that he 
would have been glad the king should have 
bought it at any price,” a suggestion which 
the historian regarded as “a most unreason 
able calumny.” Atrrep F. 


INFANT SAVIOUR AT THE Breast (9° S. xii. 
29, 115, 291, 435).—In a miscellaneous collection 
of pictures representing the work of various 
artists I have seen a print of the ‘ Flight into 
Egypt, signed Gerarde Jode. In the fore- 
ground is Joseph, leading an ass and looking 
back towards the Blessed Virgin, who is 
seated with the Child at her breast; in the 
background are a castled crag and houses with 
stepped gables where soldiers are engaged in 
massacring the Innocents. Under the print 
are the lines :— 

Nocte sub obscura puerum cum matre Josephus 

Ducit in -Egiptum barbariemque fugit. 

It ought, as a matter of fact, to be easy to 
obtain any number of examples of works 
upon this subject. Thus in the Uffizi Gallery 
at Florence there is a very small picture on 
copper by Parmigiano of Mary giving the 
breast to the infant Jesus. Spinello. too, 
painted the Madonna del Latte (a half figure) 
for the church of San Stefano fuor d’Arezzo, 
though it is now in San Bernardo ; and Albert 
Diirer has left something of the same sort in 
wood or bronze. T. P. ArMstTronc. 


SunpiaAL Morro (9 xii. 428).—CoL- 
LECTOR will find some interesting particulars 
concerning this motto in Mrs. Alfred Gatty’s 
‘ Book of Sun-Dials.’ She says: “ [t must be 
imperfect ; and it has been suggested that a 
previous line may have referred to the two 
trees of Life and Knowledge in the Garden 
of Eden. If so, the meaning is clear.” 

Joun T. Pace. 


Perer Payne (9 §. xii. 308).—I strongly 
recommend Mr. W. Payne to buy or borrow 


three books: ‘A Forgotten Great English- 
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man, published by the Religious Tract 
Society ; ‘The Gleaming Dawn,’ a romance 


| 


appeal is still used in one at least of the 
Channel Islands. I am not quite sure about 


founded on ‘The Forgotten Great English- | the others. Perhaps some reader may further 
man’; and *‘ The Cardinal's Page,’ a sequel to | 


the second work. All are by James Baker: 
the second and third are published by 
Chapman «& Hall. I had the good fortune to 
make Mr. Baker's acquaintance in Oxford, 
just before last Whitsuntide. Peter Payne 
was Principal of my old Hall, St. Edmund, 
from 1410 to 1414. Owing to the energy of 
its present Principal, the Hall has not been 
obliterated. Long may it flourish! It is the 
fourth oldest foundation of the University 
of Oxford. 

Massingberd on the ‘English Reformation,’ 
fourth edition, 1866, says :— 

“Some Bohemians, who had come into England 
with the yueen of Richard IL, had carried back the 
doctrines of Wycliffe with them. And they were 
joined by some English clergymen, particularly one 
Peter Payne, who is accused of having got up the 
Oxford testimonial in favour of Wycliffe.” 

M.A.OXxon. 


FoLk-LORE OF (9 S. xii. 288, 
413, 455).—In Derbyshire new babies come 
from under the gooseberry bushes; from 
nettle and parsley beds also—boys from the 
nettles, and girls from the parsley. They 
are “dug up,” wrapped in a white cloth, and 
brought into the house when nobody is look- 
ing. But there are various places which are 
baby’s come-from. Tuos. RareLirre. 

Worksop. 


“CLAMEUR DE HARO”: “CRIER HARO” 
(9 S. xii. 126, 272, 412).—The following care- 
ful explanation of this ancient “cry,” taken 
from Black's ‘Guide to Jersey’ (1902), may 
prove of interest : 

** All encroachments on property which require a 
yrompt remedy may be resisted by the Clameur de 

aro, after which an action is brought. At the 
disputed place the aggrieved person, in the presence 
of two witnesses, orders the aggressor or his agent 
to desist by exclaiming: *‘ Haro! Haro! Haro! a 
Yaide, mon Prince, on me fait tort.’ After this he 
denounces the aggressor by exclaiming: ‘.Je vous 
ordonne de quitter cet ouvrage’; upon which, 
unless he d instantly, he is liable to be 
punished tor breach of the peace and contempt of 
the king's authority, the property being supposed 
to be under the king's special protection from the 
moment the ‘cry’ is made. Any party calling for 
the protection of the sovereign wrongfully is fined 
by the court ; and when a case of Clameur de Haro 
is tried there must be three jurats on the bench 
with the Bailiff. The Clameur, formerly respected 
in Normandy, is in Jersey still an instantaneous 
check which cannot be disputed. The term was in 
common use in Normandy long before the arrival 
of Rollo and his freebooters. and is derived from 
the Frankish verb * haran, to cry out or shout.” 


From this it is evident that the quaint 


aesist 


enlighten. CLARKE. 


Authors’ Club 8S.W. 


Gipsy QUEEN (9 S. xii. 407, 428).— A cot- 
tager in the King’s Town of Brading, 1.W., 
told me in 1900 that some years before a 
gipsy known as “Old Stanley in the place 
died. He had possession of a cottage and 
strip of land by the side of Nunwell Park, 
and others of his people used to camp on his 
strip of ground. On his decease, his family 
shut the house up and camped in the garden 
till after his burial, when his bedding and 
clothes were taken and burnt on the down, 
and his tools were “drowned” in the river 
Yar, “after the gipsy custom,” as my in- 
formant said. Rep Cross. 


“ScRIPTURES OUT oF cHURCH” (9 xii. 
429).—It was Mrs. Slipslop who considered it 
Atheism to mention the Bible out of church; 
see ‘Joseph Andrews.’ She was a fellow- 
servant with Joseph in Lady Booby’s house- 
hold. I do not remember a Mrs. Adams. Was 
not the good parson a bachelor ! 

G. T. SHERBORN. 

Twickenham. 


The line, 

That Necriptures out of church are blasphemies, 
is to be found in ‘Don Juan,’ canto xiii. 
stanza 96, where in a note Byron refers the 
authorship of the sentiment to Mrs. Adams. 
In ‘Joseph Andrews,’ book iv. ch. xi., when 
Parson Adams told Mrs. Adams that the 
husband was the head of the wife, she replied 
that “it was blasphemy to talk Scripture out 
of church.” J. A. J. Houspen. 


“Lorp PaLatine” (9% 8. xii. 347, 417).— 
Mr. Plowden, on p. 9 of his ‘ Grain or Chaff?’ 
recently published, alludes to a charter 
granted by Charles I. to his forefather 
Edmund Plowden (grandson of the famous 
lawyer), in which the said Edmund Plowden 
is described as Earl Plowden, Earl Palatine, 
Governor and Captain-General of the Pro- 
vince of New Albion. 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 

QurEN New Hatt, Essex 
(9 S. xii. 208, 410, 477).— Mr. Curry’s 
reply, ante, p. 410, is extremely interesting. 
Iam sorry that I can give no further infor- 
mation about the Italian lines at New Hall. 
I quoted them as given in Murray’s * Hand- 
book to the Eastern Counties’ (1892, p. 27) ; 
but that compilation is very faulty, and by 
no means up to the average of the celebrated 
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Murray guide-books. Perhaps some Essex 
antiquary can supply more exact details. 
James Hooper. 


MapamMe HuMBERT AND THE CRAWFORDS 
(9 S. xii. 407, 456).—Was there not in Lord 
Lytton’s ‘The Disowned’ an unscrupulous 
millionaire called Crawford? I am writing 


from memory. : 
F. E. R. 


FABLE AS TO CHILD-MURDER BY JEWs (9S. 
xii. 446).—This ghastly story seems uncom- 
monly like a variant upon the ** Wild Darell ” 
tragedy, recorded by John Audley, and re 
ferred to in a note to * Rokeby’ by Scott. as 
having occurred at Littlecote, in Wiltshire, 
about the beginning of the 
tury. The main features of the two stories 
are at any ate quite identical. Is it possible 
that, in the general jumbling up of matters 
by the “ignorant person” aliuded to by Mr. 
Peacock, the reference to ‘Rokeby’ as the 
source of the story may have, in some sort 
of topsy-turvy er suggested the name 
of the accoucheur (“Roque or Roche or 
Rock”) in this W hibeuhanal version of the 
horror? It may be significant to note that 
the date of this version (August, 1813) was 
just after the appearance of Sir Walter Scott’ 
poem. Receiving it in a distorted form, 
perhaps at third or four rth hand, did the 
writer reset it, with other variations, for a 
purpose of his own, possibly malicious ! 

Jounx HutcHinson. 

Middle Temple Library. 

(J. B. W., Mr. E. Yarpney, and other corre- 
spondents send the same suggestion. The Rev. J 
Pickrorp refers to Erskine Neale’s * Reminiscences 
of a Gaol Chaplain,’ vol. i., ‘The Foreign Ambas- 
sadress.’} 

CisTERCIAN Vistrations (9% S. xii. 
Your correspondent might obtain the in- 
formation he requires by turning to 4" 8. vii. 
268 and 5 S. i. 15, where he will find a long 
list of weeks treating on Cistercian monas- 
teries, principally in England. 

Everarp Home CoLeman. 


MACAULAY AND Dickens (9 S. xii. 189).— 
Without being a citation, Thackeray's The 
Campaigner ” (‘Newcomes’) brings to mind 
significantly Dickens’s “The Old Soldier” 
(‘ Dombey ’). 


CARDINALS (9° S. xi. 490 ; xii. 19, 174, 278, 
334).—Mrs. Minto Elliot, in the third ¢ hapter 


and that seems to have been 


seventeenth cen- | 


247).— | 


the West are so bound. Mr. Wuire gives no 
authority for his statement that Antonelli 
never was ordained priest. 


JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


RALEIGH: ITS PRONUNCIATION xii. 
366).—There is a fine (Doasworth, 106, f. 21) 
by which, in 1432, “ Thomas Oudely de Reyle, 
in the county of Essex,” with his wife, 
conveyed her lands in Sutton in Holder- 
ness. [t may have been written in Yorkshire, 
but the scribe would do his best to imitate 
the pronunciation of Audley or his family, 
“TRayley ” or 
BLASHILL. 


** Reyley. THos, 


The pronunciation of Raleigh seems to 
have been Rawleigh as late as the beginning 
of the eighteenth century—that is, if one 
may judge from the following extract in the 
Weekly Journal of 29 June, 1723: “a.p. 
1618. Sir Walter Rawleigh, who had lived 


a condemned Man many Years in the 
Tower of London, now to procure some 
Liberty propounded to the King a Pro- 


ject for the fetching of Gold from a Mine 
in Guyana, and that without any wrong to 
the King of Spain,” &c. Raleigh itself seems 
to be a corruption of what is a not uncommon 
surname to-day, namely, Rawley, a surname 
derived in its turn from the place - name 
Rawleigh, in Devonshire. ‘‘ Raw” or “ row 
means rough, whence we have also Rowley, 
Rowland, rough meadowland ; Raw- 
march, in Yorkshire, the rough marshy place; 
Rougham, in Norfolk and Suffolk, the rough 
home ; and Rough-Lee-Booth, in Lancashire, 
the hut-on-the-rough-land. Bacon’s ‘Sylva 
Sylvarum ; or, a Naturall Historie in Ten 
Centuries,’ was published by William Raw. 
ley, Doctor in se in 1639. 

. Hotpen MacMicuae. 


There are two parishes in Devonshire, 
the one named Colyton-Rawleigh, the other 
Combe-Rawleigh, and both names are pro- 
nounced as written. The former is a to 
have been a manor once belonging to Sir 
Walter Kaleigh. See Lewis’s ‘ Topographical 
Dictionary,’ s.v. the former word. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


CusHIONS ON THE ALTAR (9 S. xii. 346, 
398, 436).—It seems to be that the fashion 
for these has fallen into disuse ; and | take it 


of her ‘Roman Gossip,’ says that Cardinal | that it is a very good thing that it should be 
Antonelli told Lady Anne San Giorgio that | so, for they were not only uncomfortable, but 


he was a deacon only, not a priest, and there- | great collectors of dust and dirt 
This story is false on the | member their being in use in St. George's 


fore could marry. 
face of it, for deacons in the Catholic Church 
are bound to celibacy ; 


I can re- 


| Church, Camberwell, where I attended in my 


sub-deacons, even, in | | boy hood’s days, my father being the master 
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of the boys’ school. 
a century ago, and, moreover, they were in 
use on the pulpit, reading- desk, and clerk’s 
rostrum. The Rev. Samuel Smith, M.A., was 
then the vicar, he having gone there in 1832, 
and remained in charge of that parish for 
fifty-three years, going to Kingsdown, near 
mas lg Kent, in 1885. Cushions were, 
until its restoration in 1878, in use at 
St. Margaret's, Westminster, ‘after which 
time they were banished, a great gain to 
cleanliness being the result when the late 
Dr. Farrar decided against their continuance. 
When he advocated the restoration of the 
church, I remember distinctly that among 
the illustrations he used to advance and 
emphasize his arguments was the dirty state 
of the pulpit 
E. 

C2, The Rochester Row, 8. W 


[ perfectly understand Mr. Ancus. He 
says: “I prefer a book-rest, as the cushion 
is too low, and the book has a tendency to 
slip from the soft cushion.” 

I submit that “lowness” and “softness” 
are not essential characteristics of “a padded 
support "—/.¢., of a cushion; and that the 
** book-rest,” padded with its veil, which he 
prefers, is a “cushion” (within the meaning 
of the word) equally with the bulging and | 
flabby tlaccidities which he contemns. 

Freperick Rotre. 


In * The Deformation and the Reformation,’ | 

a series of ten plates with explanatory letter- | 
press, published by A. R. Mowbray, Oxford, 
and at 65, Farringdon Street, London, E.C., 
there is distinctly seen at plate viii., ‘Con- 
firmation—the Deformation, a cushion with 
a book on it at the south end of the altar; 
the north end of the table is hidden by the 
figure of the bishop, who is in the act of 
administering the rite. 
F. E. R. Pottarp-Urqunarr. | 

Castle Pollard, Westmeath. 


NuMERALS 8. xii. 387).—In Archerologia, 
vol. x. p. 360, there is a paper on Arabic | 
numerals by the Rev. George North, which 
contains references to various treatises on 
the subject, one of which may possibly con- | 
tain the information of which Cot. Riverr-. | 
Carnac isin search, Matrepa PoLiarp. 

Belle Vue, Bengeo. 


House or Commons, 1640 xii. 408).— 
An engraving of the Houses of Lords and 
Commons as they appeared at about the time 
indicated fronts the title-page of 

“An Exact Collection of all Remonstrances, 
Declarations, Votes, Orders...... beginning at his 
Majesties return from Scotland, being in December 


That is close upon half) 1641 and continued untill March the 21, 1643...... 


London, Printed for Edward Husbands, T. Warren, 
R. Best, and are to be sold at the Middle Temple. 
Grays Inne Gate, . gon the White Horse in Pauls 
Churchyard. 164 
Epwarp PEAcocK. 
“Hark! Hark! THE poGs po BARK” 
(9 §. xii. 387). — This jingle is enshrined 
under the heading ‘* Relics’ in Halliwell’s 
‘Nursery Rhymes of England,’ p. 306 ; but 
there the beggars are coming, “Some in jags 
and some in rags,” as I fancy they did ina 
collection of verses which amused me when 
I was small, and which disappeared from 
human ken after it had solaced me in so-called 
scarlatina. I used to be troubled by the word 
“jags,” and do not recollect that its mean- 
ing was ever satisfactorily explained to the 
inquiring easy From present consultation 
of the *H.E.D. I conclude that “jags” is 
indicative of tbe antiquity of the lines to 
which our attention is called. Sr. SwirHry. 


Has Mr. Lane forgotten that so recently as 
v. 216, Mr. reported that in ‘Aunt 
ty May-Day Volume for Young People, 

{rs. A Alfred Gatty, London, 1869, there 
were fourteen pages of letterpress on this 
nursery rime? Everarp Home CoLemMay. 

71. Brecknock Road. 


Wiscellanconus. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Popular Ballads of the Olden Time. Selected and 
edited by Frank Sidgwick. (Bullen.) 

We have here the first series, consisting of ‘ Ballads 
of Romance and Chivalry, of what bids fair to be 
a representative and satisfactory collection of old 
ballads. Such is sure of a welcome. The student 
counts among his most precious possessions ‘ The 
English and Scottish Ballads’ of Francis James 
Child, and has probably on his shelves the reprints 
of the Bagford, the Roxburgh, and other series 
executed for the Ballad Society by Chappell and 
Ebsworth, together with, presumably, the ‘ Percy 
MSs.,’ edited by Hales and Furnivall, or at least 
the * Reliques.’ There is room, however, for a popu- 
lar collection edited with taste and making some 
approach to completeness. Of such the first volume 
is issued, under the editorship of Mr. Sidgwick, 
and directed by the fine taste of Mr. Bullen. In 
how many volumes this will be we know not—pro- 
bably some half-dozen. It will certainly, if carried 
out as it is begun, constitute a boon to the lover 

of poetry. Some forty ballads of romance and 
chivalry, including ‘ Glasgerion,’ * Little Musgrave 
and Lady Barnard,’ *Child Waters,’ ‘ Lord Lovel.’ 

‘The Nut-brown Maid,’ * The Boy and the Mantle,’ 
‘Barbara Allan,’ ‘The Twa Sisters o’ Binnorie,’ 

&e., are given in a text which is at once accurate 
and readable, and is, moreover, free from any 
species of bowdlerization. That the book is pub- 
lished by Mr. Bullen is a guarantee for the last- 

named requisite. A serviceable and illuminatory 


introduction, a table of first lines, and glossarial. 
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notes and comments add to the utility of the work. 
A glossary of ballad commonplace is a new and 
striking feature. On this, did space permit, we 
could make some comment, and we commend it to 
those of our readers who are philologists. When 
of a sword we hear that a man “dried it on his 
sleeve” or “‘straiked it o'er a strae,” we would 
observe that this is still seen. Murderers or 
combatants in burlesque imitate the action of 
“‘straiking” the sword on a floor covered with 
straw or rushes before proceeding to fight. We 
shall look with anxiety for the following volumes 
of what will surely be the best popular edition in 
existence. 


Grace Book B. Vart I. 
Antiquarian Society by Mary Bateson. 
bridge, University Press.) 

Tuts volume is the second of a series which com- 
memorates the late Dr. Luard, who was Registrary 
(such is the Cambridge form. not Registrar of 
the University from 1862 to 1891. The volume con- 
sists of brief notes made by the proctors in Lati 
year after year from 1488 to 1511. These notes con- 
cern almost entirely admissions to degrees, fees, and 
expenses. There is an excellent index, and the 
whole affords a most interesting insight into the 
University at a time of which little has been 
written and comparatively little is known. The 
introduction brings out clearly the chief points of 
interest. The list of books deposited as cautions 
is steadily dreary to-day, being almost entirely 
concerned with medieval philosophy and theology ; 
a Latin Plato is the only classical book mentioned. 
We hear of the tirst negotiations with the Lady 
Margaret who was to take so important a part in 
Cambridge history by founding Christ's College 
in 1505 and St. John’s College in 1511. Bishop 
Fisher it was who secured her patronage and who 
appears as Proctor in 1491-5. Folios 67-70 (four, 
surely, not three, as the introduction says) are 
missing here, but we find on the next page Fisher's 
accounts for breakfast before going to Greenwyshe 
(Greenwich) to dine with Lady Margaret, boat 
thither and back, servants’ dinner and supper. 
Letters, which were sealed with red wax, were 
written for the University chiefly by Caius 
Auberinus, and later by a Vicar of Trumpington 
who is unidentitied. Now such duties would, we 
suppose, fall to the Public Orator of the University. 
This was a period of depression, and patrons to 
supply funds were much wanted. In 1506 Erasmus 
was, we recall, teaching Greek in Cambridge, 
though details of his stay are not known, and we 
tind this same year a “ facultas incipiendi in theo- 
logia” granted to him. He soon left his work, and 
we dare say that, as on a later visit, he discovered, 
in his own signiticant words, that “nothing could 
be extracted from the naked.” 

There were town-and-gown rows in these days, 
a prominent fishmonger being injured, and free 
fights between the various hostels and colleges. 
For two nights the recently founded college of 
Christ’s fought the students of the Hostel of 
St. Nicholas, the proctors putting down as their 
expenses 2s. &/. and 2s, 5d. We presume that this 
Hostel of St. Nicholas was one of the establishments 
now merged in King's College. note in such 
cases might be conveniently added at the bottom of 
the page or in the index; modern representatives 
of old foundations might be added in brackets. 


Edited for the Cambridge 
(Cam- 


No | of extra-illustration. 


these things, but they should make their admirable 
research more available to the public by reasonable 
annotation of such highly interesting volumes as 
this. There might, too, be a brief vocabulary of 
late Latin terms used, which will be searched for 
in vain in ordinary dictionaries, and will certainly 
be unknown toa good many who have had what is 
called a classical education. 

The index, at any rate, is all that could be desired, 
and its use will save some confusions and doubts 
due toerratic spelling and absence of capital letters. 
We look forward with pleasure to the appearance 
of ay If. of this *Grace Book, which goes down 
to 


Chelsea Old Church. By Randall Davies, F.S.A. 
With a Preface by Herbert P. Horne. (Duck- 
worth & Co.) 

We heartily recommend to archeologists this 

admirable volume on a most interesting topic. Al! 

concerned with families any member of which 
died in Chelsea before the nineteenth century 
should consult the book. It deals also with such 
topics as the last resting-place of Sir Thomas More, 
and others which have been discussed in the pages 
of ‘N. & Q.’ 


Who’s Who, (A. & C. Black.) 

Who's Who Year-Book, 1/4. (Same publishers. ) 
Ix spite of an accident which seemed to menace 
the production of the coming year’s issue of 
*Who’s Who,’ the new volume makes its appear- 
ance with what may be regarded as exemplary 
munctuality. Little is to be added to what 
nas previously been said about this annual, which 
is, perhaps, to all concerned with literature, art. 
science, and society, the most indispensable of 
works of reference. We ourselves make more 
constant and habitual use of it than of any other 
work of its class, and cannot recall an occasion 
when our application has been infructuous. In 
consequence of the augmenting extent of the bio- 
graphies—a few of which are, perhaps through 
personal vanity, a trifle excessive, though the fault, 
on the whole, is on the right side—the tables 
which have hitherto formed a preliminary part of 
the volume are now issued separately as the 
‘Who's Who Year-Book.’ The information con- 
veyed in this is also indispensable. 


Whitaker's Almanack, 194, 
* WHITAKER’ maintains its supremacy, and remains 
an indispensable guide to the editor, the student, 
the man of affairs, and all connected with the 
world’s progress. One of numerous features of 
interest in the latest volume is the space devoted 
to education. 

Whitaker's Peerage for 1904. 
Tuts still constitutes the cheapest and readiest of 
guides to the titled classes. So thoroughly up to date 
is it that the lamented death of Lord Kowton is 
recorded, and the Rowton peerage is chronicled as 
extinct. Within its seven to eight hundred pages 
is, in convenient form, all that the average man 
seeks to know. 

Photograms of the Year (Dawbarn & Ward) not 
only keeps up the fine record of the advance of art, 
but also supplies numerous designs worthy of preser- 
vation, oan useful, we should suppose, for purposes 
We anticipate with pleasure 


doubt the Cambridge Antiquarian Society know | the appearance of each successive volume. 
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Boru as regards the extra illustrations and the 
venera! character of the contents, the (/uecn takes 
precedence of most of the Christmas numbers. 


BookKsELLers’ CATALOGUES. 

Messrs. Henry SorTueran & Co.'s Price Current, 

12 December, contains a large number of Arctic 
x bi jects; a collection of autograph letters of the 
roval family, statesmen, and authors, 1737-1856, 
?1/.; an unpublishe d manuscript ballad (broadside) 
of the seventeenth century, relating to the “* Meal 
Tub Plot.” ‘There is with this a letter of Mr. 
Ebsworth, in which he says, have never met 
with any other copy, either in print or manuscript.” 
Under Botany we find Hooker's ‘ Flora of British 
India’; Dr ury's * Handbook of the Indian Flora’ ; 
and Hyll’s ‘The Protitable Arte of Gardeninge,’ 
1572-68, rare. 10s. 
remainder, * The Orchid Grower's Manual,’ 
Williams. Byron's ‘ Hours of Idleness,’ 
first edition, is 2/. 10s. ; Bryan’ 
52/. 10s. ; Camden’s ‘ Britannia,’ 55/. Under Dic- 
tionaries we find Godef roy and Littré. There is a 
magnificent copy of Lady Dilke’s works on French 
Art, 4 vols. , sumptuously bound in Levant morocco 
with rich design in French style, very scarce, 1890- 
1902, 45/. Drama includes Bell’s * British Theatre, 
and a collection of letters and notices of Madame 
Patti. ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’ 1875-89, ninth 
edition, 25 vols., half-russia extra (including 
index), with revolving bookcase, is 17/. ‘ Emblems, 
Jacob Cats, Amsterdam, 1655, is the original 
edition and very rare. Works of interest are to be 
found under India and Ireland. There is a copy of 
the Fourth Folio Shakespeare, 47/. 10s., and a com- 

plete set of the Atheneum, 1828 to 1901, including 
the advertisements, LIS vols. 4to, half-calf, 42/. The 
catalogue says, ** The Athenrum needs no recom- 
mendation.” 

The list of Mr. James Roche, of New Oxford 
Street, is varied and well worth perusal. It opens 
with a fine set of the Sporting Magazine, 1845-63, 
0) guineas; ‘The Stafford Gallery, "containing 300 
coloured illustrations, 1818, 15/. los. ; * The Dresden 
; an original subscriber's copy of Robe *rts’s 

* Holy Land’; Cruikshank’s Pierce Egan’s ‘ Life in 
London,’ the twelve parts in the original wrappers, 
60 guineas; Layard’'s ‘ Nineveh,’ 2 vols. royal folio; 
the Monthly Mirror, 1796-1807; “Chalmers's ‘ Bio- 
graphical Dictionary Shakespeare, 
lates, large paper; Forbes Watson's ‘ People of 

ndia’ (this contains 468 portraits); 
Little Britain,’ 1814, only 175 copies ae agg! a 
complete set of * ¢ ‘hiswick Poets,” 100 vols., 1822; 
“Sketches by Boz,’ uncut copy ; Boydell’s * Shake- 
speare’ and ‘Shakespeare Gallery.’ 


by B.S 
the rare 
* Painters,’ 


There are also 
a number of books on India and the East. 


Mr. Walter T. Spencer, of New Oxford Street, 
has a fresh catalogue of a portion of his large 
collection of prints and drawings. These include 
Cruikshank, Gillray, Leech, “ Phiz,’ Rowlandson, 
Rossetti (an original in water colours), Sir Joshua 
Reynolds (86 ‘grand engravings), Dickensiana, 
Richard Doyle, Drama (under this heading are to 
be found portraits of Kean, Garrick, Braham, T. P. 
Cooke, &c., and a collection of play bills ranging ~w 
177 ry There are also some old miniature books 


“Short Catalogue” from Mr. Voynich contains 
ks, many of them not in the 
The subjects include English 


and rare 
British Museum. 


‘Arthur of | 


| these 
There is also an gan 


Presses of the Sixteenth Century. French Early 
Presses, (ireek Presses, Oxford Presses, Occult 
Science, Bibliography, Shakespeariana, Unknown 
Incunabula, Typographical Monuments before 1475, 
AC 


Mr. Charles Higham, of Farringdon Street, has a 
new catalogue containing a number of theological 
items from the libraries of two Eastern Anglian 
clergymen. 

Those in want of engraved portraits at low prices 
will do well to have a oul at Mr. A. Russell 
Smith's new list ; it includes all sorts and condi- 
tions of men and women. 


The new catalogue of Mr. Richard Cameron, of 
Edinburgh, contains much to interest. Of special 
note are the works relating to Scotland. Among 
we tind ‘New Statistical Account of Ncot. 
land,’ 1845, 15 vols.; Drummond's ‘ Ancient Scottish 
Arms, 188]; Edinburgh Literary Journa/, complete, 
IS28-31 ; 80 vols. of the Edinburgh Courant : set of 
old portraits of the kings of Scotland ; early maps 
one plans of Edinburgh, Glasgow, Paisley, Pert 
books and maps relating to railways for Ne otland. 
ranging from 1810 to 1828; Gale et Fell, * Scriptores 
Rerum Britannicarum Veterea, 1684-!)1 ; and a con- 
temporary engraving of the Battle of ( ‘ulloden. This 
original impression was issued 14 May, 1746. The 
catalogue also includes a statuette model (in plaster) 
of the Greenshields statue of Sir Walter Scott. 


Mr. Albert Sutton, of Manchester, sends his 
Catalogue No. 118, containing C. Agrippa’s * Trat- 
tato di Scientia d’Arme,’ first edition, 12/.. and a 


large number of works on Africa, America, and 
Angling Under Cheshire we tind a set of the 
‘Cheshire Sheaf, and also the manuscript Order 
Book of the King’s Cheshire Yeomanry, 1827 
Other interesting items are Cruikshank’s Humour. 
ist,’ 1819-22 ; Linton’s ‘ Masters of Wood Engraving, 
large-} paper copy ; military works, including ‘ Mili- 
tary Costume,’ 1893, of which only twenty-five 
copies were produced for subscribers ; the * Funeral 
Procession of the Duke of Wellington, by Alken 
and Sala, measuring 67 feet long, in original cloth 
case, Ackermann, 1853, 7/. 7s.; Beaumarchais, * La 
Folle Journée, ou le Mariage de Figaro,’ first 
edition, original wrapper, 8/. 8s.; * Bewickiana,’ 
3 vols., 1861, 10/. 10s. Dyer'’s ‘ambridge,’ extra- 
illustrated copy ; Blackwood, 1817 to 1800, 152 vols. : 
and Chambers's Journal, 1832 to 1896. 


Botices to Gorresyoudents. 


A. J. D. (“ Pews attached to Houses"). — No 
signature was written on the manuscript, so your 
initials were appended. 

ADRIAN WHEELER (“‘ Corrections 
Please send. 

Joun B. Wartxewricut.—Baron of the Exche- 
quer will appear next week. 

Corrigkxpa.—P. 470, 2, 1. 5 from foot, for 
“Ormsby” read Ornshy ; 474, col. 1, 1. 7, for 
* leisure” read /iccuce ; 1. 35, **then” read there. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘“‘The Pub- 
lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 
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BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOG UES 


(DECEMBER). 


WILFRID 1 M. VOYNICH, 


1, SOHO SQUARE, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 


Announces that his SHORT LIST (No. 5) of 
ENGLISH LITERATURE, SHAKESPEARIANA, 
BIN DINGS, and INCUNABULA is published, and 
will be sent free on application. 


ILLUSTRATED LISTS I,-IX. 
2s. 6d. each, post free. 


ILLUSTRATED LIST VIII. 


for Sale at 


and SUPPLE- 


MENT contains descriptions of 162 UNKNOWN | 


BOOKS, which are to be sold as a Collection. 


MAGGS BROS., 


Book, Print, and Autograph Dealers, 


109, STRAND, W.C. 


CATALOGUES 


ISSUED OF 
OLD-TIME LITERATURE — ART BOOKS — FIRST 
KDITIONS and ILLUSTRATED WORKS—MISCEL- 
LANKOUS LITERATURE—VOYAGES and TRAVELS 
—PRINTS—AUTOGRAPHS. 
Just Published. 


Catalogue of Engravings and Etchings. 
IVY HOUSE OLD BOOK STORE. 
JOHN SALKELD, 


English and Foreign Second-hand Bookseller, 
Issues Catalogues of New Purchases frequently, and 
the same will be torwarded on application. 

_ CATALOGUE 360 (being a SPECIAL CLEARANCE), 


in preparation. 
Appurss— 


JOHN SALKELD, 
IVY HOUSE BOOK STORE, 
306, CLAPHAM ROAD, LONDON, s.W. 


LIBRARIES a FOR PROMPT CASH EITHER IN 
WN OR COUNTRY. 


FRANCIS EDWARDS, 


83, HIGH STREET, MARYLEBONE, 
LONDON, W. 


CATALOGUES JUST READY. 


AUSTRALASIA. Supplement. 56 pp 
ORIENTAL CATALOGUE, Part \V. 
UU pp. 
| MILITARY LITERATURE. 2: pp. 
MISCELLANEOUS. No. 268. 
| COLOURED BOOKS. iiillray, 


CHINA, &c. 


Aiken, Rowlandson, 


Gratis on application. 


THOMAS THORP, 
Second-Hand Bookseller, 
4, BROAD STREET, READING, and 


100, ST. MARTIN’S LANE, LONDON, W.C. 


MONTHLY CATALOGUES 


FROM BOTH ADDRESSES. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED. 


RARITIES in SCOTTISH and 


OTHER LITERATURE. 
CATALOGUES 


issued regularly and sent free on application. 


ALEX. W. MACPHAIL, 


33, ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
Scottish Topography—The Highlands 
| —Jacobite Literature—Prints, &c. 


NEW CATALOGUE NOW READY. 


Contains— 


Fine and Genuine Old Prints in Colour and Black, compris- 
ing fine Examples by Hoppner, Hamilton, Alken, Reynolds, 
Morland, Peters, Opie, &c.—a good Series of the Arundel 
Society's Chromolithographs—tine Collection of Books on 
India and the Kast —Extra-illustrated Books—good Library 
Sets of Standard Authors —Picture Galleries and other Ulus- 
trated Books—and a vast Assemblage of Voyages, Bio- 


graphical and Historical Works, and other interesting items. 


Gratis and post free on application to 


JAMES ROCHE, Bookseller, | 


38, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


_ FIRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS 
Including Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth. 


Books illustrated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, Leech, 
Rowlandson, &c. 


THE LARGEST AND CHOICEST COLLECTION 
OFFERED FOR SALE IN THE WORLD. 


Catalogues issued and sent post free on 
application, 
BOOKS BOUGHT. 
WALTER T. SPENCER, 
| 27, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO’S PUBLICATIONS. 


WORKS BY THE LATE MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


LAST ESSAYS on CHURCH and RELIGION. 
a Pretace,. POPULAR KDITION. Crown 


MIXED, ESSA POPULAR EDITION. 


Conte -Equality—Irish Catholicism and 
English Liberalism—/orro est necessarium—A Guide 
tu British Literature—Falkland—A French Critic on Milton 

A French Critic on Goethe—George Sand. 
LITERATURE and DOGMA: an Eesay towards a 

Better Apprehension of the Bible. POPULAR EDITION, 
with a New Preface. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 

GOD and the BIBLE: a Sequel to ‘Literature and 
Dogma.’ PuPt Lak EDITION, with a New Preface. 
Crown 2s. 

ON TRANSLATING HOMER. POPULAR 
EDITION. Crown vo, 2s. 

FRIENDSHIP’ A GARLAND. POPULAR EDITION. 


Crown 5vo, 2s. 


Crown 


WORKS BY MISS THACKERAY. 


ST. PAUL and PROTESTANTISM, with other 
Essays. PUrPULAK KDITION, with a New Preface. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Contents. —St. Paul and Protestantism—Puritanism and 
the Church of Kngland—Modern Dissent—A Comment on 
Christ mas. 

CULTURE and ANARCHY: an Essay in Political 
and Social Criticism, POPULAR EDITION. Crown 
Svo, 2s, 

IRISH ESSAYS, and Others. POPULAR EDITION. 
Crown 5vo, 2s, 

ON the of CELTIC LITERATURE. 
POPULAK Crown s5vo, 2s. dd. 


PASSAGES from the PROSE WRITINGS of 
MATTHEW ARNOLD. Crown ovo, 7s. 6d. 
Society — 


Contents. 1. Literature — 2. Politics and 


3. Philosophy and Religion. 


* Her stories are a series of exquisite sketches, full of tender light and shadow, aad soft, harmonious colouring...... This 


sort of writing is nearly as good as a change of air.” 


OLD KENSINGTON 
The VILLAGE on the CLIF 
OLD FRIENDS anda PRINCE. 


Academy. 
Uniform Edition, each Volume illustrated with a Vignette Title-Page. 


Large crown 8vo, 6s. each. 
BLUEBEARD’S KEYS, and other Stories. 
TOILERS and SPINSTERS. 

MISS ANGEL; FULHAM LAWN 


and other 
as ; TWO HOURS; 
FROM an ISLAND 


LIFE AND WORKS OF CHARLOTTE, EMILY, AND ANNE BRONTE. 
THE “HAWORTH” EDITION. 


“ Assuredly there are few books which will live longer in English literature than those we owe to the pen of the Bronté 
sisters.” — Speaxer. 

In 7 vols, large crown Svo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each ; or in set cloth binding, gilt top, 2/. 2s. the Set. 

With Portraits and Illustrations, including Views of Places described in the Works, reproduced from Photographs 
specially taken for the purpose by Mr. W. R. BLAND, of Duffield, Derby, in conjunction with Mr. C. BARROW KKENKE, 
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